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SOME BURIED SHIPS} 


‘« Observe these numerous ships in effigy 
The Gods have saved from the devouring sea.’’ 
GaRTH. 


In the 49th chapter of Genesis, 13th verse, we have authentic: testi- 
mony of the antiquity of shipping. The patriarch Jacob, in blessing 
his sons when dying, says of Zebulon, “ Zebulon shall dwell at the haven 
of the sea; and he shall be for a haven of ships.” The death of Zeb- 
ulon has been calculated to have occurred about the year of the world 
2315. 

In a description of what has been called Trajan’s ship, but which — 
was undoubtedly of later date, the person who examined her states that 
this large vessel, after lying sunk and neglected in Lake Merné, near 
Areccia, for over fourteen hundred years, was found to be built with 
double planks and calked with linen rags, payed over with Greek pitch, 
and an outer coating of lead fastened with copper nails. 

In 1642, as some men were working a mine near Berne, in Switzer- 
land, they found a ship one hundred fathoms (six hundred feet) deep 
in the earth, with anchors of iron and sails of linen, with the remains 
of forty men. 

Peirre Maxis relates a like history of another ship having been 
found under a high mountain. 


1 In the February number of THE Unirep Srrvice I gave an account of some 
‘Old and Famous Ships.”” This paper on ‘‘ Buried Ships” is a kindred subject, and 
I propose following it up by some account of noted small vessels and their remark- 
able voyages. 
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Eusebius Newcombergus, the Jesuit, in his fifth “Book of Natural 
History,” says that near the port of Lima, Peru, as the people were 
working a gold mine, they found a ship (boat?) on which were many 
characters very different from ours. 

Strabo relates in his first book that “the wrecks of ships have been 
found three hundred and seventy miles from the sea.” 

Dr. Plott, in his “ Natural History of Staffordshire,” relates that 
the mast of a ship with a pulley hanging to it was found in one of the 
Greenland Mountains. 

In 1818 the British Admiralty received an account of a discovery 
made about twenty miles north of Cape Town of a ship deeply im- 
bedded in the soil, and a beam of the ship was sent to the admiralty. 

In 1862 a Celtic canoe twenty-seven feet long and eight broad, 
made of a single piece of timber hollowed out like an Indian canoe, 
was discovered sunk in the mud of the Upper Rhine, and was supposed 
to have been imbedded there in sand and gravel for several centuries, 

Several vessels, says Lieutenant Carless,? have been discovered 
buried in the delta of the Indus, far from where the stream now flows. 
One of these, found near Vikkar, in Sinde, was of about four hundred 
tons burden, pierced for fourteen guns, and in a region where it had 
been a matter of dispute whether the Indus had ever been navigable 
for large vessels. 

It is stated that (A.D. 1700) in draining Martin Mere, a lake of 
eighteen miles in circumference, in Lancashire, a bed of marl was laid 
dry wherein were no fewer than eight canoes found imbedded in the 
mud, “in figure and dimensions like those still in use in America.” * 

A vessel or canoe was discovered and disinterred when St. Katha- 
rine’s docks were excavated in the alluvial plain of the Thames, but I 
have seen no description of it. Probably a reference to a London news- 
paper of that date would give one. ; 

Ships have been found preserved entire in the modern strata formed 
by the silting up of the estuaries along the southern shores of the Bal- 
tic, especially in Pomerania. Between Bromber and Nakel a vessel 
and two anchors in a perfect state have been dug up. 

In 1823 there was exhibited in London an ancient vessel which 
had been dug up at Malham, a short distance from the present navi- 
gable river of the Rother, at the west end of the Isle of Oxney, and 
about two miles from Rolverden and New Enden, the site of the ancient 
city of Anderida. The spot where this old vessel was found was an old 
branch of the Rother, Kent County, the channel of which was diverted 
by high winds in the reign of Edward I., and therefore it is thought this 
vessel was buried at the time of that disaster. Others have supposed her 


2 Geographical Journal, vol. viii. p. 838. 
8 Leigh’s ‘‘ Lancashire,’’ p. 17. 
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to have been one of the fleet abandoned by the Danes after their defeat by © 
Alfred the Great. This vessel was sixty-three feet eight inches long and 
fifteen feet broad, and when discovered her upper part was buried ten feet, 
to which add nine feet, her height from bottom to top, and you have an 
accumulation of nineteen feet of sand and mud upon the river since 
she was stranded. She was single masted, round sterned, flat floored, 
and without a keel. There were two cabins in her stern, the after one 
decked over, with a hatchway for entrance; the other, adjoining it, 
was covered with a caboose, which fell in on being exposed and the 
sand taken from under it. There was also a short deck forward with 
an inclosure beneath it, but the midship part was entirely open. Her 
bulwarks and washboards manifested she had been a sea vessel. Her 
beams, which were much stronger than would be required for a vessel 
for inland navigation, prove that our forefathers knew how to appor- 
tion a due strength to the stress upon timber, her timbers being three 
times as deep as broad. Her timbers and plank were remarkably 
sound and hard, and in many parts quite black. She was calked with 
moss. The method of steering her was quite singular. She had 
rudder bands which yoked the rudder, and by an alternate motion of 
the ropes, which were fastened to the back of the rudder, it was made to 
revolve on the pinions as a centre of motion, the breadth of the rudder 
being the leverage. The rudder was broad, and hence the vessel easier 
to steer. By this it would seem that in her time the tiller had not been 
invented. There was a curious windlass on the after-deck, which 
showed they had not much idea of getting rid of friction, and at her 
.forepart there had evidently been another fixed from side to side. Her 
planks were very broad and of a close, hard texture, and thought by 
some to be oak, by others chestnut. The wreck of a small boat was 
discovered near the stern of the vessel, but her iron fastenings being 
in a very corroded state, she could only be removed piecemeal ; between 
the edges of plank were layers of hair. In the vessel were found a 
large flint and steel, which, though very much worn, still elicited 
sparks; part of the blade of a sword, with a hollow ball or hilt of 
yellow metal attached to it; four vases; several bricks of a red and 
yellow color ; the corroded remains of two locks, ete. In the cabin, 
or cook-room, was found a leathern ink-bottle, curiously marked, but 
similar in shape to those still used by school-boys; part of a brass 
cock ; a sounding-lead ; several shoes and sandals of curious shape; 
several bricks and fragments of tiles bound together with iron; a small 
glass bottle; a small whetstone; several hooks ; an oak board, eighteen: 
inches long and twelve broad, with curious lines cut in it; and a cire 
cular wooden board, of oak, perforated with about twenty-eight holes, 
which was most probably a calendar by which the progress of the 
lunar month was marked. Of mortal remains there were a man’s skull, 
the hip-bones, ribs, and other parts of the skeleton of an adult, part of 
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the skeleton of a child, parts of the skeleton of a dog, supposed to be 
a greyhound, parts of two skulls, with the horns of sheep or goats, the 
breastbone of a goose, and several bones of larger animals.‘ 

THE “SPARROWHAWK.”—Some time in May, 1863, the winds 
and waves uncovered the hull of a small vessel on the eastern shore 
of Orleans, Cape Cod, which had been buried in the sand for many gen- 
erations. By a careful measurement of the wreck it appeared the ves- 
sel was not far from thirty-five feet in length, with a breadth of beam 
of about twelve feet, and a tonnage of perhaps forty or fifty tons. 

According to tradition, the name of this little vessel, probably a 
sloop, was the “Sparrowhawk,” or “ Sparahawk,” the first transport 
laden with provisions for the Plymouth Colony that was dispatched to 
the Pilgrims after their landing. Having received some damage at sea 
she put in at what was then known as “ Potonomicut Harbor” in the 
winter of 1626, six years after the landing on Plymouth Rock. 
Through the aid of some friendly Indians they sent a request to the 
Plymouth people to come down and help make the necessary repairs. 
The colonists of course came down in their boats, and the vessel was 
repaired and started again for old Plymouth, but in attempting to get 
out of the harbor she was run upon a sand-bar and bilged, the water 
at once filling the hold of the vessel. In the changes which are con- 
stantly taking place along this sandy coast she was at length entirely 
covered to the depth of ten or fifteen feet, the coarse sea-grass growing 
over the spot and the adjacent region. There she lay buried until the 
winds and waves tore away the covering, and brought her again to light 
in 1863. The story is that the Plymouth people took out of her such 
portions of the cargo as they could, or such as had not been injured by 
the waters. When discovered the deck was gone, and the upper works 
bore marks of the action of fire. This was, no doubt, the work of the 
Indians, with a view to secure what they could of the iron-work of the , 
vessel. When first discovered the floor below the deck was strewed 
over with staves and heads of barrels, and among them a large quan- 
tity of beef-, pork-, and mutton-bones. Probably the barrels of pro- 
visions were filled with these meats. The hooks had mostly disap- 
peared, as had all the bolts, spikes, and iron used in the construction of 
the vessel, or so mingled with the sand as to form a kind of reddish 
stone, quite hard, while the ribs, planks, and trunnels, of old English 
oak, were still quite sound. The planks, timber, etc., of this vessel 
were at various times conveyed to the upland, and a mass, including 
the keel and thirteen timbers, was at one time thrown out and secured. 
Tn 1865 the whole was collected on the premises of Mr. Crosby and 
conveyed to Boston, Massachusetts, and the several pieces being restored 
to their original positions, were exhibited on Boston Common by Messrs. 


4From The Mirror, No. 12, 1828, which has an illustration of the vessel. 
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Dolliver & Sleeper. There were twenty-three regular frames remain- 
ing, or forty-six timbers, not counting the six at the stern. At the 
bow several frames were missing. Some of the tree-nails had been 
wedged after they were first driven, showing that some repairs had 
been made. The rudder was found lying a few feet distant, and was 
deposited in the hall of the Pilgrim Society at Plymouth. Her out- 
line was remarkably well preserved, and only a practiced mechanical eye 
could detect any irregularity in her sides in consequence of her heel to 
port. As restored, the keel, stern-post, stern-knee, part of the keelson, 
all of the floor timbers, most of the futtocks, and the garboard 
streak on the starboard side were set up, but the stern and forefoot, 
and the top timbers and deck were gone. Her length at the keel when 
complete was twenty-eight feet ten inches, and she had a great rake 
of the stern, and a curved forefoot. The rake of her stern-post 
was four inches to the foot. The great rake of her stem and stern- 
post made her length on deck between the extremes about forty feet. 
Her depth was about nine and a half feet. Her forward lines were 
convex, her after lines sharp and concave, and her midship section 
almost the are of a circle. Her breadth of beam was twelve feet, and 
her sheer two and a half feet, with a lively rise at both ends. She 
had a square stern, and, no doubt, bulwarks as far as the waist. The 
outline of the rest of her deck was probably protected by an open rail. 
There was a hole in the keelson for the step of a single mast, and bal- 
last was found in her. From the appearance of grooves in her floor 
timbers she had timber ropes to clean the channel for the water to the 
pump-well, and she unquestionably carried a small boat on deck. Her 
keel was of English elm, twenty-eight and a half feet long, sided eight 
inches, and moulded six; the floor timbers amidships were seven feet 
one inch long, moulded seven inches, and sided six inches,—all of oak 
- hewn square at the corners, and fastened through the keel with one- 
inch oak tree-nails wedged in bothends. The first futtocks overlapped 
the floor timbers about two feet, and were placed alongside of them, 
forming almost a solid work on the turn of the bilge, with a glut or 
chock below each of them, but they were not fastened together. She 
had no navel timbers. The stern-post was mortised into the keel, and 
was bolted through it and the knee. Instead of dead-wood aft she 
had seven forked timbers, the longest, four feet, in the stern, with a 
natural branch on each side, and six inches square. Some of them 
were half fayed to the keel, but none of them fastened. The keelson 
sided ten inches and moulded eight, was fastened to the keel by four 
iron bolts driven between the floor timbers (not through them) into the 
keel. Her planking was two inches thick, of English oak, fastened 
with oak tree-nails. Most of the planks were ten inches wide, and 
from appearances the planks had been scorched on the inside, and then 
suddenly saturated with water for bending them into shape. 
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Further particulars concerning her were published in a pamphlet ;° 
and illustrations of her and of the articles found in her were published 
in Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper in 1865. 

Among the relics taken from her were some small pipes, very small 
when compared with those of to-day, which may be accounted for, 
considering the expensiveness of tobacco two hundred and fifty years 
ago, or just after Sir Walter Raleigh is credited with the introduction 
of its use into England. An inkstand of a singularly original style, 
some bones, showing that our forefathers on the passage fed upon the 
good mutton of old England, and several other things. 

A DanisH War-GALLEY.—About two and one-half miles from 
Botley, on the banks of the Hamble, which runs out of Southampton 
Water, there lie exposed at low spring-tides two tiers of old piles 
covered with mud and sea-weed, which have long been a favorite haunt 
of the cormorant and other sea-birds. The piles extend from the 
water’s edge for some distance into the bank of the river in the direc- 
tion of Swanwick, and, according to tradition, they formed part of the 
wreck of a Danish war-galley burnt and sunk at the time of the Danish 
invasion of England in the year 870. 

A gentleman conceived the idea of raising this wreck, and em- 
ployed a gang of men to make explorations. At the depth of eight to 
ten feet in the mud planks were found attached to piles, and the shape 
of the vessel was traced. These planks were attached to timbers in 
three thicknesses, each planed to a level, and bent to the shape of the 
ship. The thickness of the planks was from four inches to six inches, 
and the timbers fourteen inches by ten inches. The researches were 
continued to the keel, the measurement of which was found to be 
one hundred and thirty feet in length. A quantity of cement was found 
imbedded between the keel and timbers, and the planks were covered with 
moss. The timber appeared to be of oak, but the color being changed 
it resembled coal, and was extremely hard ; otherwise it was perfectly 
sound, and even saw-marks were distinguishable in places, the instru- 
ment used being of a much thicker make than those of the present day.® 

THe “Ses-Horse.”—“In 1871, in making alterations in the 
river wall at Chatham dock-yard, the workmen came upon the hull 
of a large ship complete and imbedded in the wall. This it was sur- 
mised was the ‘Sea-Horse,’ a vessel which was sunk in the Medway 
more than a century before, the wreck of which was afterwards towed 
in to form a part of the dock-yard wall. Although so old, many of 
the timbers were found in a perfectly sound condition, and the oak of 
the keel was as sound as when first laid on the blocks. Only one iron 

5 Ye Ancient Wrecked, 1626. Loss of the Sparrow-Hawk in 1626. Re- 
markable Preservation and Recent Discovery of the Wreck. Boston: Printed by 


Alfred Mudge & Son, 1865. 12mo. Pp. 44. Illustrated. 
6 London Times, 1880. 
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bolt was found, the timbers having been fastened together by means of 
wooden coaks, a large number of which were found in a perfect state.” 

Aw Op DutcH War-VEsSEL.—In 1876 an old Dutch war-vessel 
was exhumed at the Chatham dock-yard, where it had been buried for 
upwards of two centuries, and was exposed to view and open for in- 
spection before broken up, it being found impossible to remove the 
ancient relic to the Royal Naval College at Greenwich, as it was at first 
thought might be done. There was no doubt that this vessel formed 
one of the squadron which ascended the Medway in 1667, under the 
Dutch Admiral De Reuyter, and inflicted such damage on Chatham 
dock-yard, on which occasion the famous “ Royal Sovereign” and other 
vessels in the harbor were burnt. 

CANOES IN SWITZERLAND.—M. A. Bozel, of Chaux-de-Fonds, in 
1879 had the good fortune té find in the lake of Neufchatel, between 
Bazuge and Chatelard, a prehistoric canoe, probably the finest speci- 
men of the sort that has come to light in Switzerland. Hollowed out 
of a single trunk of oak, the canoe is eight metres long, ninety centi- 
metres wide, and sixty-five centimetres high. It is well finished, and 
in a perfect state of preservation. The stern carries a spar, and the 
prow is curved in the form of a hook, probably for the purpose of at- 
taching it by a rope to a landing-place. This canoe was large enough 
to carry twelve persons. It had no appearance of rowlocks, but the 
supports upon which the thwarts rested could be plainly seen. 

Not long since a large canoe in excellent condition was found near 
Bex, four thousand feet above the sea level and nearly three thousand 
feet above the valley of the Rhone. No Lacustrine relics have ever 
before been found in Switzerland at such an elevation. 

Dr. V. Gross, of Neuville, of Switzerland, has furnished a descrip- 
tion of a canoe which was found in April, 1880, buried in the ground 
near the shores of the Lake of Bienne, and which has been placed in 
the museum at Neuville. It is of oak, and differs somewhat in shape 
from similar canoes that have been found heretofore. The stern has 
the square form of modern boats, and the prow is adorned with a spur- 
shaped prolongation. ‘The boat is a little more than thirty feet long, © 
from two and a half to three feet broad, and about nineteen inches 
deep. Rounded notches at intervals along the sides seem to have been 
intended as rests for oars. A piece of about five feet by nine inches 
appears to have been broken or taken out of one of the sides near the 
stern, the place of which may have been supplied by a plank.’ 

CANOES IN IRELAND.—In 1871 a diver employed in deepening 
the ford near Waterford, Ireland, found at the bottom of a river an 
old Irish canoe in a good state of preservation. From its rude build 
it would appear to be very ancient, for it was hewn out of a solid piece 
of timber. Its dimensions were thirty-five feet long and three feet 

1 La Nature. 
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wide. Local historians say that when King John (A.p. 1199-1216) 
paid a visit to Waterford several small boats were lost, and it is sur- 
mised this canoe is a relic of that time. 

CANOES IN ScorLanD.—In 1880 a canoe was discovered in the 
Clyde, opposite Nelson’s monument on Glasgow Green, on what, in 
consequence of the lowering of the water level at certain states of the 
tide, becomes an islet. The canoe was of oak, twenty-four feet long, 
and was similar to others which have been found in the Clyde basin. 

Pennant, in his “Tour Through Scotland,” mentions the discovery 
of several canoes in Loch Moss, near Dumfries, an extensive tract of 
swampy ground ten miles long by two in breadth, through which runs 
the Locher. One of these examined by him measured eight feet eight 
inches in length. The cavity inside was six feet seven inches long, two 
feet broad, and eleven inches deep, and at one end were the remains of 
three pegs for the paddles. It appeared to have been hollowed out by 
the action of fire. In the same morass was another canoe seven feet 
long. An iron grapnel or anchor was discovered with one of these 
canoes, and also some paddles and oars. 

The largest of all the canoes discovered in North Britain was found 
in 1726, near the influx of the Carron into the Forth, and was buried 
fifteen feet in the south bank. It was thirty-six feet long, four feet 
ten inches deep, and four inches thick in the sides, and all of one solid 
piece of oak, sharp at the stem and broad at the stern. This canoe 
was finely polished and perfectly smooth within and without. The 
wood was of extraordinary hardness, and there was not a single knot 
in the whole vessel. 

In Loch Doon, Ayreshire, three canoes were found, and in 1831 
four others, each hewn out of separate oak-trees. They were twenty- 
three feet in length, two and one-half in depth, and nearly four feet in 
breadth at the stern. In the mud which filled one of them was found 
a war-club of oak and a stone battle-axe. A canoe was found in 1820 
in the peat overlying the shell-marl of the Loch of Kinnardy, in For- 
farshire. 

CANOES IN FrRANcE.—In 1882 a canoe was discovered while dig- 
ging in the old bed of the Rhone, near the bridge of Gardon, France. 
It was excavated from an oak log which had been left of its natural 
form, except that the ends had been beveled so as to give a sharp 
form to the prow and stern. Braces were left in hollowing out the 
vessel to extend across the inside and strengthen the sides, and five 
pair of holes were bored in the side for oars. The boat was about 
thirty-eight feet long and two feet deep, and would probably hold 
about twelve men. It was considerably decayed and was somewhat 
broken in getting it out, but has been deposited in the museum at 
Lyons in a tolerably sound condition. 

Suies OF THE SPANISH ARMADA.—Several ships belonging to 
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the Spanish Armada were driven by storm on the west coast of Ire- 
land and wrecked. It has been ascertained that two of these vessels 
are lying off the coast of Donegal wrecked, one of them at Mullagh- 
derg, in Rosas, and the other some miles farther north. About the 
end of the last century the country people raised some brass cannon 
belonging to these vessels, and they were broken up and sold.- This 
happened at a very low tide, and when a strong northerly wind blew 
off the sand. Their operations were disturbed by the return of the 
tide and a change of wind. The cannon secured were marked with the 
royal arms of Spain. Mr. Heard, of the Coast Guard, in 1852, saw these 
ships on the occasion of a very low tide and the shifting of the sand 
in which they they are imbedded. He distinctly saw the hulls of these 
vessels from the forecastle to the stern. The forecastle was high, as 
seen in the paintings of ships in the reign of Elizabeth, and he saw a 
number of cannon lying in and about the forecastle. He succeeded in 
raising an anchor, which he deposited in the British Museum. The 
gravel and sand about it appeared bound up with the iron in a solid 
mass. By means of the diving-bell, or helmet, the inside of these ves- 
sels might be got at and some of their contents secured, and the con- 
tents of cabin and hold would be of the greatest interest. 

Tue “ Aveusta.”—The British ship “ Augusta,” 64, sunk in the 
Delaware below Fort Mifflin in 1777, was —_— in November, 1869, 
in a tolerable state of preservation. 

The ship was blown up, the concussion pie one of her sides 
out. Since 1777 the waters of the Delaware had full sweep at forcing 
the mud and sand into and through the shattered hull. Many diffi- 
culties were encountered in bringing the old hull to the surface. 

Those who raised the craft placed canvas round about her and 
charged twenty-five cents to all those who desired to inspect her. 
Among the relics found was a silver spoon, very heavy, bearing the 
maker’s mark, and a crest conspicuously engraved upon the end. Near 
the bowl was engraved “ H. W., 1748.” Upon a piece of metal about 
four inches long and an inch wide was very plainly engraved the Lord’s 
Prayer, appended to which is the name of David Pyett, 1774. A won- 
derful-looking silver watch, small in size and almost round in shape, 
was another rare curiosity. The divers brought up a number of British 
guineas of the date of 1765. 

Two heavy cannon were recovered bearing the British coat of arms, 
and it was estimated that at least one hundred tons of kentledge was 
in the hull. This kentledge was composed of flat pieces of iron about 
two feet long and used for ballast. Each piece bore the royal stamp, 
and the letter L. It is supposed there were at least one hundred tons 
of shot on board. Battle-axes, cutlasses, guns, pistols, and all the para- 
phernalia of a man-of-war were visible, and much of it was saved. The 
timbers of the ship were in an elegant state of preservation, and a feature 
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of her construction was that she was put together by trunnels, no bolts 
being used. I haveasmall box, as black as ebony and almost as hard, 
which was made from one of her timbers. 

A WonvDerFuL Story, 1F True!—The Leadville Chronicle, 
somewhere about 1880, published the following remarkable story of a 
ship, which was extensively copied into Eastern newspapers. We give 
it for what it is worth, suspecting, however, it has no other foundation 
than the lively imagination of the editor of the Chronicle. It is almost 
as marvelous as some of the munchausens of “ Harry Marline” : 

“A little less than a week ago two wandering prospectors, while 
sinking a shaft near Red Cliff, made a discovery so marvelous and 
astounding as to seem more like a tale from the ‘ Arabian Nights’ than 
a sober nineteenth century reality. Imagination never pictured a wilder 
or more desolate spot than the western slope of Red Cliff. The ragged 
rocks and pine-clad gorges are in as native solitude as if the eyes of 
man had never looked op them, and the tortuous streams, the steep 
descent, torn by some fiercer upheaval of nature, and the granite hills 
combine to form a scene behind which the weirdest imagery of Doré 
would fall far short. It was in this place that two miners, grub-staked 
by a Denver speculator, found their way. The names of these men 
were Jacob Cahee and Louis Adams, the latter a resident of Leadville, 
and the former from some locality in Southern Colorado, we believe 
near Alamosa. Both were mining experts, and finding favorable in- 
dications on a wide plain, at the foot of quite a steep hill, began to 
sink a shaft, first passing through thirty feet of wash, and then striking 
a lime formation stained with iron and evidently not in place. They 
were on the point of stopping work in despair, but thus encouraged 
pushed on their digging with renewed activity, until at a depth of 
fifteen feet a hollow sound responding to the blows of their picks gave 
warning that they were nearing some subterranean passage or gallery. 
Unwilling to give up what appeared to be so fine a prospect, they 
secured themselves from the top by ropes and proceeded very cautiously 
with their work. After a day’s digging, the bottom, which had been 
constantly growing thinner, gave way with a crash, and the two ad- 
venturous miners found themselves suspended midway in what appeared 
to be a large, irregular cave, some two hundred and forty feet long and 
about one hundred and eighty feet wide at its broadest point. They 
had pierced the cavern in its extremity, and had no difficulty in swing- 
ing themselves against a sort of natural stairway of granite boulders 
heaped against the sides. 

“Down this they scrambled, impelled by curiosity and a spirit of 
adventure, holding their miners’ lamps above their heads, and soon 
stood on a tolerably level sanded floor, with here and there a huge 
crystal of quartz, while from the roof, which arched overhead at a dis- 
tance of about fifty feet, enormous stalactites depended like icicles, and 
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catching the feeble rays of light threw them back in a myriad of rain- 
bow hues. The cave seemed at first empty, but as their eyes gradually 
became accustomed to the deep gloom, the men saw in the further ex- 
tremity a huge black object, which, not without some trepidation, they 
approached. 

“ As they neared it, to their unbounded amazement they made out 
the outlines of some sort of sailing craft, but the idea of a ship fifty 
feet under ground was so preposterous that they thought it some fan- 
tastic mass of rocks, and not until they fairly touched the timbers 
would they believe the evidence of their own senses. A ship it plainly 
was or had been, but a ship different from any that the eyes of the 
astonished miners had ever looked upon. It was, as nearly as they 
could judge, about sixty feet long by some thirty feet wide, and lay 
tilted forward at an angle of about fifteen degrees over a rough pile 
of stone. The body of the craft was built of short lengths of some 
dark and very porous wood, resembling our black walnut, if it could 
be imagined with the grain pulled apart like sponge or a piece of bread, 
and made perfectly square. Both ends (it was evidently intended for 
sailing either way) were turned abruptly up like the toe of a peaked 
Moorish slipper. The planking was apparently double-riveted on with 
nails of extremely hard copper, only slightly rust-eaten, and with the 
heads cut or filed in an octagonal shape, while along the upper edge of 
the ship eleven large rings of the same metal, and evidently for the 
securing of rigging, were counted. At the bottom edges of the craft 
and running its entire length were two keels some four and a half feet 
deep and six inches thick, hung on metallic hinges, and at the ends 
were fastened rough copper rods, extending upwards and bent over so 
as to attach to two masts rising from the upper edges. If the cross of 
an inverted letter y be conceived to represent the deck lines, the two 
stems are at about the angle and position of the masts. These were 
upwards of twenty feet long, and, as evidence that a sail was at the 
time stretched across, some ragged remnants of what appeared to be 
cording were found clinging to the inner edges. The ends of the masts. 
were secured in pivots, and it was evident that in tacking one could 
be moved forward and the other back, thus bringing the sail at an 
angle with the body of the ship,—an idea which it might not be bad 
for our modern navigators to emulate. This, it is believed, also ex- 
plains the copper rods, which moved the keels so as to reciprocate the . 
position of the masts. While the whole ship was intact, the wood 
crumbled like dust beneath the finger-touch, and fearful of trap-falls 
the two prospectors did not venture to explore the interior. Lying on 
the ground near by, however, was discovered a gold instrument bear- 
ing a rude resemblance to the sextant of the present day, and possibly 
used to calculate the longitude. No trace of any writing was found 
save at one end of the ship, where about midway on the bow of the 
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ship, inclosed in a metal ring, were twenty-six copper characters riveted 
to the wood, and bearing much resemblance to the Chinese hieroglyphics 
of the present day. No human remains of any sort were found, al- 
though it is possible that a search in the hold will reveal something of 
this sort. 

“ Without pushing their investigations further the two miners, lost 
in wonderment, retraced their steps to the upper air, leaving the ghastly 
ship once more in gloom and silence. 

“ By this time it had grown quite dark above, and with that tacit 
understanding existing among men who had seen that which borders 
upon the supernatural, they spoke but little between themselves of the 
discovery, but sought rest by their kindling camp-fire. In the morn- 
ing the whole thing seemed so much like a dream that they were 
seriously inclined to regard it as some morbid phantasy, some disor- 
dered vision of the brain alone, having no substance in reality, and 
eagerly, yet with a strange dread, they descended the rope again. They 
soon reached the rocky stairway, scrambled down, stood once more upon 
the cavern floor, and with an uncanny, eerie feeling looked around. 
By the dim daylight that struggled down the shaft the cave gradually 
outlined itself, and there, half hidden in the shadows, but looming, 
lonely, mysterious, like a phantom of a bygone age, they saw the ship. 
Assuring themselves by a short survey of the facts they had learned 
the night before, the prospectors hurriedly ascended the shaft and 
spent the rest of the day in concealing as well as possible the traces of 
their excavation. This done, they went to the cabin of a well-to-do 
miner living some thirty miles down the gulch, and to him first told 
their extraordinary story. This gentleman is perfectly reliable, and, 
together with a well-known mining expert residing in this city, has 
seen and examined the ship, and will take steps to preserve the won- 
derful discovery to the world in all its possibly great historical value. 
The minute particulars as to locality are at present withheld for a very 
obvious reason: they would attract a horde of vandal sight-seers, who 
would soon destroy the mouldering dust beyond hope of restoration, 
and until the proper authorities can be sent for they will not be pub- 
lished. 

“The discovery of the junk-like ship with its unknown architec- 
ture, hermetically sealed in a cavern fifty feet below the surface of the 
earth, gives scope to indefinite speculation. The only possible explana- 
tion seems, however, that ages, or eons, perhaps, agone, a vessel bearing 
a crew of bold discoverers, tossed by the waves, sought harbor in a 
cave within a cliff. The waves then receding left it stranded there, 
and the great continental divide, the awful upheavals and convulsions 
of nature, which we know so little of and can only blindly speculate on, 
pressed the face of the earth together and sealed it in a living grave. 
And this is but a groping guess, yet in what strange old seas the 
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vessel sailed, what unknown ancient waters pressed against its peaked 
prow, under what prehistoric skies it pitched, what man can tell ?” 

Another marvelous account of a ship buried in the American desert, 
which I give for what it is worth, I find in the Boston Journal, in 1879, 
which probably took it from a San Francisco paper. It probably 
refers to the same vessel, and is headed “A ReauL SHIP OF THE 
Desert.” “A report comes from the Sierra Nevada Mountains of 
the discovery of the timbers of a stranded vessel, resembling those of 
a Chinese junk, high up in the mountains, between Mineral King and 
the head-waters of King’s River. The sound portions of the timber 
resemble camphor wood, and, it is said, still retain a faint smell. The 
fastenings are of copper; the rigging, etc., are, of course, all gone. A 
number of bones, supposed to be human bones, were also found in the 
vicinity, and upon the adjacent slopes there is abundant evidence of 
the previous occupation of the waters in the shape of shells, as well as 
the occasional finding of petrified fish. That this valley has at one 
time been an inland sea is admitted by geologists, but that these waters 
were navigated by celestial seamen one or two thousand years ago has 
never been claimed, even by the Chinese themselves. But these same 
people do claim to have been the original discoverers of this country, 
and this find seems to give color to the claim. It has been claimed 
by them that vessels of theirs have been wrecked upon this coast, and 
that portions of the crews have returned to China; but that the wreck 
itself should be located, and that this location should prove to be in 
Tulare County, is surely an interesting fact, inviting the inspection of 
the curious and the solution of the scientific. 

Vixine Suips.—In 1863 the Danish Professor Engelhardt un- 
earthed from the turf-pits of Trydam, in Schleswig, a vessel forty-five 
and a half feet long, and in 1867 an old burial ship of a Viking, forty- 
two feet long, was discovered in Norway, in the parish of Tune, near 
Frederikstadt. But the mound in which it was buried had been long 
under cultivation, earth had been at different times taken from it, and 
as only the lower layers of it had been made of clay, that part of the 
ship which lay above this clay was entirely destroyed. The keel was 
found unimpaired, and enough of the boards and ribs to determine its 
outlines and to enable the Antiquarian Society of Christiania to restore 
it to its original shape, and it is to be seen lying on stays, like a vessel 
in dry-dock, in a building built for it by the society. In this vessel 
juniper birches had been buried; they had been pulled up roots and 
all, and were still so well preserved that the needles could be seen. 
Very few relics of interest were found in this ship: a few bones of a 
man, and some of horses; a long lump of iron rust, probably a part of 
the hero’s coat of mail; the rudder, a few glass beads, and a snow 

8 We give the foregoing two stories, not that we believe them, but as amusing, 
and perhaps April hoaxes. 


~~ 
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skate; these were all that had lasted through. Stripes and shapes of 
rust indented in the earth showed where many iron utensils had lain, 
but this strange rust-photograph was all that was left of them. 

Still the discovery was of the greatest importance and interest, this 
being the only vessel existing known to be of the Viking period, and 
the chance of ever finding another was held to be so slender, that 
in an account of this one, published in Norway at the time of its dis- 
covery, it was said, “There is not any probability that there will ever 
be found another ship from the same period even so well preserved.” 
Yet in less than ten years the accident of a peasant family’s distress 
brought to light a ship of the same antiquity, nearly twice as large, and 
in almost a miraculous state of preservation. There are undoubtedly 
still lying hidden, and biding their own and their owners’ time, many 
more such treasures in the beautiful green fields of Norway. The 
widow of Gokstad has realized from this last discovery a sum which, 
although to her it is large, is so small, intrinsically, that one cannot 
help wishing the chance to purchase this old relic could have fallen 
into the hands of the representative of some country better able than 
Norway to pay prices approaching to its true value. During the few 
months of the excavation of the ship all visitors to the farm paid 
for seeing it, and from this source the poor woman received three 
hundred dollars. The Christiania Society paid her five hundred more 
for the ship itself, and with this she is more than content. Her farm 
is paid for, and she can never come to want. That in Norway is 
riches. Nevertheless, how small a price is eight hundred dollars for a 
true old Viking’s ship, in the very shape he sailed it a thousand years 
ago ; with the hold filled with fragments of his and his warriors’ splen- 
did accoutrements; the rings from their right hands and the bosses of 
their shields, the carved fastenings of their belts, the gold loops and 
slides of their horses’ trappings.” ® 

Tue Vixine’s Sarp—discovered in 1880.—There have been de- 
scriptions of this vessel written, notably one in Good Words, and an- 
other in Harper’s Weekly for August 14, 1880, both of which were 
fully illustrated; also one in the Popular Science Monthly for May, 
1881. Her discovery was also the subject of papers read before the 
British Association, Massachusetts Historical Society, and other anti- 
quarian and historical societies in Europe and America. 

The writer in the Boston Advertiser from which I have already 
quoted, says,— 

“ When I stood in the centre of this old Viking’s ship in Christi- 
ania, on the board, broad and twisted, as if hewn from the root of a 
great tree, from which the mast had risen, I thought of Olaf Trygg- 
veson, and remembered what Carlyle says of him, ‘One sees that red 


®*From the letter of a special correspondent of the Boston Advertiser, dated 
‘“‘ Christiania, Norway ,’’ September 8, 1880. 
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coat of his still glancing in the evening sun as he sank in the deep 
waters to his long rest.’ The ship had been cut in two in the middle 
to lift it from the excavation, and between the two parts was a little 
ladder, up which we walked and stepped into either side. The boards 
were blackened in some places almost as if by fire, with a look of dis- 
integration and flaking on the edges here and there, as if one might 
crumble and break away large pieces in his fingers, but the oak was oak 
still, and defied him. Only small slivers could be detached, and these 
were still hard. The ribs were round and perfect. They had been 
fastened to the top by nails and rivets. The nails were some of them 
loose, but still held to their places firmly, rusty and bent, but good for 
another century. The holes on each side for the oars were so small 
that it was hard to understand how the oar could have been worked, 
but asmall oval elongation of each hole on one side, like a sort of a 
bay running up from the circular sea, was, no doubt, the secret of the 
working. That the oars did work we know, and it looks as if they 
must by some mysterious process, incomprehensible to us to-day, have 
worked in these little openings. 

“The warriors in these old ships used to hang their shields on the 
inside of the gunwale, in close rows, as housewives of the olden time 
hung their pewter plates on the wall. One hundred such shields had 
hung on the gunwale of this ship, from which it is certain that it had 
sailed with its five-score men. The shields were gone; had crumbled 
away’; only their metal bosses remained to tell the story of their share 
in the ship’s history and splendor. I saw their bosses afterward in 
pasteboard trays in the museum of the Antiquarian Society, with many 
other metal treasures found in the ship. They are not yet arranged or 
analyzed, and are not shown to the general public. I fancied that after 
each article was numbered, labeled, and put in a glass case much of 
its atmosphere of mysterious revelation of the past would be gone; 
that it would seem by a subtle paradox to tell at once more and less. 
One of the most interesting of the relics is at present in the hands of 
experts, who, studying it carefully, are thus far of the opinion’ that it 
is a peacock’s feather. For steel and iron, and silver and gold, and 
the heart of oak to survive centuries, keep their beauty, and hold their 
own in good faith and testimony, seems only natural, fitting, and to be 
expected. But the feather, the prismatic*feather, which one wave can 
destroy, one fierce wind tear into shreds, for it to have outstood a 
thousand years seems like the safe hiding away and keeping of a bit of 
rainbow. 

“Tt was almost impossible to leave off looking at the rusty, discolored, 
but yet exquisitely beautiful ornaments which had come from this ship. 
. There was a horse’s head and neck of silver, a tiny thing not three 
inches long; probably only one of a hundred ornaments that glittered 
on some rider’s trappings, but it was of so exquisite workmanship and 
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finish that a dainty woman might wear it as an adornment; and a 
small, carved ring, which probably held the reins together where they 
crossed on a horse’s breast, which was beautiful enough for a woman’s 
bracelet, and of precisely the same pattern which women wore then 
and women wear now,—a chiseled serpent with his tail in his mouth. 
Were they Harold’s, or Jakon’s, or Gudrun’s? Did the Sagas tell of 
this hero whose fineries we were handling? It was not Olaf Tryggveson, 
for he was drowned; but it might have been that Jarl Eric, who 
fought him in that last grand fight of his when he lost his battle and 
won his immortality, : 

“On the western coast of the Christiania Fjord, near the town of 
Sandefjord, is a farm called Gokstad, which has been for many years 
in the possession of a peasant family. On this farm, about a mile from 
the shore of the fjord, was a hill, which has been known for centuries 
as ‘ Kongshouzen,’ or King’s Hill, from the tradition that an old king 
had been buried in it. A few years ago the father of this peasant 
family died. After that things went from bad to worse with the widow, 
until the spring of: 1880 the utmost strait seemed to have been reached, 
and her son said to her,— 

“‘« There is no help for it; we must sell the farm.’ 

“Yes, there is one more thing left,’ she replied: ‘ we can dig in the 
old hill; there may be something there.’ 

“The boys looked at each other. There was nothing to be lost; the 
farm had to go at any rate; there might be something to be won; it 
was worth trying. They went to the hill, and ‘ with trembling hands,’ 
says the Norwegian’s simple story of their beginning, ‘ put their spades 
into the crown of the hill.’ They had not dug long before they came 
upon a treasure which was to save them from being turned out of their 
home; it was the ship of an old Viking, buried there at least a thou- 
sand years ago. 

“ Fortunately for themselves and the world, the peasants were wise 

enough to stop at this stage of their proceedings and report their dis- 
covery to the Antiquarian Society at Christiania. The society at once 
sent the distinguished archeologist, Mr. Nicolaysen, to investigate the 
matter, and the subsequent excavating was conducted under his charge. 
It proved to be the entire hull of a splendid old oak ship, in far better 
preservation than any which has yet been found, and containing relics 
and remains of various sorts, which showed conclusively that it had 
been the tomb of some old Norwegian heroes at least as long ago as 
the ‘younger iron age.’ It must have been a grand ship in its day, 
seventy-five feet long from stem to stern, and sixteen feet wide in the 
middle; not deep in the hold, for those old Vikings were not in the 
way of spending much time in cabins; weather was all the same to 
them ; unless, indeed, they might have liked storms best, which would 
seem in no wise unlikely. 
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“The ship rounded upwards at both stem and stern, precisely as do 
the great jagts that come sailing down now every summer from the 
north coast of Norway to Bergen and other south ports, laden high 
with dried codfish, their prows curling upward out of the water, as if 
riding proudly on it rather than in it, and their one huge square sail 
set across the vessel, in the middle, on its single straight mast. It took 
no great fancy to imagine the oars at the sides and the dragons at the 
prows, and Olafs and Harolds and shining armor on the deck. 

“There was a great grandeur in the Norwegian fashion of burying in 
the old days. When Harold Hildetand, who was killed in the battle 
of Braavalla, was buried, we read that Sigurd Ring ordered his body 
to be placed upright in the chariot he had used in the fight; by his own 
horse the chariot was drawn into the burial mound ; the horse was then 
killed and laid by the chariot’s side, and Sigurd had his own saddle 
placed there also, ‘that Harold might choose whether he would ride or 
drive to Valhalla.’ And it was the custom when the Vikings were 
buried in their ships to set the ship with its stem seaward, ready to sail 
straight out and on at Odin’ssummons. The ship was carefully drawn 
out of the water and placed on the ground, from which the turf had 
been removed. The space under it was filled in lightly with earth and 
the body of the hero placed in the after-part, where he had been wont 
to sit as captain when he was alive. The situations selected were gen- 
erally such as would command a fine off-look both on sea and on land. 
Horses and dogs, and trappings, and ornaments, all that the hero had 
counted as splendor, or needed for defense, his friends saw that he took 
with him. In the beginning of July, 1880, the boat was transferred 
in a lighter to Christiania, arriving there July 17. On the following 
day she was placed where she now is to be seen.” She carried thirty- 
two oars, or sixteen on a side. The bent timbers were naturally grown. 
The keel does not show much signs of friction. The vessel is supposed 
to have been comparatively new when immured.” 

Another account of this interesting ship, written by the Hon. John 
L. Stevens, United States Minister to Sweden and Norway, and pub- 
lished in the Augusta (Maine) Journal, gives us the following additional 
particulars : 

10The Popular Science Monthly, May, 1881, says, ‘It was at first intended to 
remove the whole ship to the Museum of Christiania, and Mr. Treshan, a large pro- 
prietor of the neighborhood, offered to pay the expense of the removal. The per- 
sons having the matter in charge, however, decided, after a careful examination and 
consideration of the subject by an expert, that it would be impracticable to carry 
the vessel away, and that it would be better to cover it from the weather and leave 
it where it was found. Only the smaller objects were taken to Christiania.’ Her 
removal, however, must have been accomplished, as both the correspondent of the 
Boston Advertiser and the Hon. John L. Stevens mention her as in a building built to 
receive her at Christiania, and in Good Words it is also stated: ‘‘In the beginning 
of July, 1880, the boat was transferred in a lighter to Christiania, arriving there 
on July 17. On the following day she was placed’ where she is now to be seen.” 

Vou. VIII.—No. 5. 31 
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“This old Viking craft is seventy-four feet in length, sixteen feet 
broad 4midships, drawing five feet, with twenty ribs. The little round 
hill from which it was dug is nearly a mile from the water-line of the 
fjord, and the character of the alluvial soil conclusively proves that 
in former centuries the waters reached its base. The vessel evidently 
had been drawn from the fjord on shore and placed on a layer of 
hazel branches and moss, and the sides had been covered with clay, and 
the whole had been filled. with. earth and sand to form the funeral 
mound. 

“ The vessel was placed with the stern toward the sea, in accord with 
the opinion of the time, that when the Great Father of gods and men 
should call the buried chieftain, he might start from his burial tomb 
with his fully appointed craft on the foaming ocean. Within and at 
the bottom of the vessel were found the remains of several small finely- 
shaped oaken boats, placed over a considerable number of oars, some 
of these for the small boats, others full twenty feet in length for aiding 
the propulsion of the larger craft. The form and finish of these oars 
scarcely admit of improvement, and are much like those in use at the pres- 
ent day at boat-races, ending in a small, fine-cut blade, some with orna- 
mental carvings. In a pile of oak chips was found an elegantly shaped 
hatchet, of the shape peculiar to the young iron age. All along the 
outer sides of the vessel, nearly from stem to stern, extended a row of 
circular shields, placed like scales of a fish, and these are partly painted 
in yellow and black. In the middle of the vessel a large oak block, 
firmly secured to the bottom, with a square hole for the mast, and sev- 
eral contrivances, shows plainly that the mast could be laid down aft. 
In this part of the vessel was constructed the funeral chamber, formed 
by strong planks and beams placed obliquely, and covering a room of 
about fifteen feet square. Here a keen disappointment met the ex- 
plorers. Some ruthless hand, nerved by avarice, had preceded them. 
In some anterior time, when the costly weapons and jewels of buried 
heroes made temptations too strong for the superstitious veneration of 
the surviving warriors, or at a later day, when the greed for wealth 
was overmastering with the sons of Northmen, the burial mound had 
been desecrated, its jeweled contents taken away, and what was left 
was due to the haste and fear under which the robbers had done their 
work,—a few human bones, some shreds of a kind of brocade, some 
fragments of bridles, saddles, in bronze, silver, and lead, and some 
metal buttons, on one of which is a remarkable representation of a 
cavalier with a lowered lance. On each side of the chamber were dis- 
covered the bones of a horse and of two dogs. In the forward part of 
the ship was found a large copper vessel, supposed to be the kitchen 
caldron of the crew, hammered out of a single piece of copper, giving 
striking proof of the antique period of the handicraft. The whole of 
this remarkable specimen has been carefully excavated and removed to 
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Christiania, and placed erect on its keel in a building specially prepared 
to receive it, 

“ A thousand years since this vessel was fashioned out of the solid 
oak! We carefully examined its workmanship. On keel, stem, ribs, 
and casings were to be seen marks of the builder’s tool as plainly as 
though of yesterday, and the fibre of the oak is wonderfully preserved. 
The workmanship of iron bolts and rivets was that of skilifal hands,” 

Still another account says,— 

“She had twenty ribs, and would draw less than four feet of water. 
She was clinker-built,—that is, had plates slightly overlapped, like the 
shingles on the side of a house. The planks and timbers of the frame 
were fastened together with withes made of roots, but the oaken boards 
of the side were united by iron rivets firmly clinched. The bow and 
stern were similar in shape, and must have risen high out of the water, 
but were so broken that it was impossible to tell how they originally 
ended. The kegl was deep, and made of thick oak beams. There was 
no trace of any metallic sheathing, but an iron anchor was found almost 
rusted to pieces. There was no deck, and the seats for rowers had been 
taken out. The oars were twenty feet long, and the oar-holes, sixteen 
on each side, had slids sloping towards the stern to allow the blades of 
the oars to be put through from inside. The most peculiar thing about 
the ship was the rudder, which was on the starboard or right side, this 
side being originally called ‘steerboard’ from this circumstance. The 
rudder was like a large oar, with a long blade and short handle, and 
was attached, not to the side of the boat, but to the end of a conical 
piece of wood, which projected almost a foot from the side of the 
vessel, and almost two feet from the stern. This piece of wood was 
bored down its length, and no doubt a rope passing through it secured 
the rudder to the ship’s side. It was steered by a tiller attached to the 
handle, and perhaps also by a rope fastened to the blade. As a whole, 
this disinterred vessel proved to be anything but the rude and primitive 
craft which might have been expected ; it was neatly built and well 
preserved, constructed on what a sailor would call beautiful lines, and 
eminently fitted for sea service. Many such vessels may be found 
depicted on the celebrated Bayeux tapestry ; and the peculiar position 
of the rudder explains the treaty mentioned in the Heimskringla, that 
Norway could claim all lands lying west of Scotland between which 
and the mainland a vessel could pass with her rudder shipped.” 

“We are accustomed to think,” says an anonymous writer, “ that the 
old Vikings were men whom nothing could daunt; to whom the roar 
of the winds was as stirring as triumphal music, and who, when they 
landed on the coast of England, feared the damp quite as little as they 
dreaded the people; who were all that grim and great-souled pirates. 
should be. The Vikings! in sorrow be it said that one little wreck of 
one of their ships has deprived them of much of the nonsense which,, 
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like halos, has till now surrounded them, for they suffered with rheu- 
matism. 

“This fact has lately been made plain by Professor Heiberg, of 
Christiania, after a thorough scientific examination of the bones of a 
Viking chieftain that were found not long ago in a Norse ship which 
was recovered from the sands, under which, after being engulfed by the 
waves, it was buried deep, as age succeeded age. Professor Heiberg 
has made a complete analysis of the bones of this chieftain, and found 
that the old gentleman was doubled up, even as old gentlemen in damp 
localities are now apt to be doubled up, with rheumatism. The depos- 
its on the joints prove this fact; they are calcareous, and yet must have 
been formed physiologically from within, and not by lime from without. 
There is no question of oysters or the deposit of lime-cliffs about them. 
The hardy Norseman unmistakably had rheumatism and suffered all its 
woes. 

“Tt is sad to think of things like these, but science is science, 
and knows what it, is about. The ‘hardy Norsemen’ must pass into 
fable not because their story is a sun myth, but because they themselves 
had knotted knuckles, shaky legs, and bending backs. They had the 
rheumatism, and consequently malaria also, and were naught when it 
came to the business of fighting. 

“Tt is fortunate for the reputation of Achilles and other old Greeks 
that Dr. Schliemann, although he found helmets and shields at Hissar- 
lik, which he calls the true Ilion, yet found there no bones which Ger- 
man physicians could prove to be rheumatic. Fancy the old Homeric 
heroes doubled up with a sudden twinge and howling for liniment.”" 

Tue “ RHoopEE.”—It is said to be an ill wind that blows nobody 
any good, and a verification of this proverb was had at the time of the 
earthquake at Manila in 1882, which was the cause of such loss of life 
and the destruction of so much property. About four years previous 
the iron ship “Rhoodee,” of sixteen hundred tons register, having 
caught fire, was scuttled in Manila Bay, and sunk in twelve fathoms 
of water when on the point of sailing with a full and valuable cargo 
of hemp, pearl, shell, gum copal, bar copper, etc. During the earth- 
quake she was thrown up by a tidal wave from where she lay to close 
in shore in two or three fathoms, and was then purchased by an enter- 
prising diving and salvage company, just started in Singapore, for 
the trifling sum of seventy dollars, and it was found that her cargo had 
not suffered from her long submersion, and was valued at about sixty 
thousand pounds by manifest. 


1 New York Graphic. 





THE DRUMMER BOY. 


Broap is the beach and bare and white 
That round an island lies, 

Bright are the waves and ever bright 
Till lost against the skies ; 

Or up the reef before the breeze 
The foaming billows pour 

Among the drift of distant seas 
Flung on that lonely shore. 

An oaken knoll of mainland met 
This island and its pines, 

And there the enemy had set 
His camp in ordered lines. 

The night across the ocean fled, 
The noon crept o’er the hill, 

And but a dull succession led 
Of sleep and smoke and drill— 
Of smoke and sleep and drill. 


Some guns and men went straggling by 
The outer beach one day, 

While pickets watched with shaded eye 
The inner coast and bay ; 

When opposite the camp they stop, 
Enforced awhile to rest, 

Until the tardy sun shall drop 
Down through the crimson West. 

Across the isle their guns they roll, 
Nor wish a cloud away, 

Till straight abreast the tented knoll 
Where unsuspicious lay 

Their enemies. And winds in vain 
The ragged canvas shake, 

No sleeper turns, or turns again 
To sleep and not to wake— 
Not one the winds awake. 
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The cannoneers beneath the pines 
Look eagerly for dawn, 

And wonder if the foe divines 
The net around him drawn ; 

Athwart his camp-fire’s fitful glow 
What sombre shadows throng, 

Still mutely come and hover low 
The careless tents along. 

The sergeant trains his guns aright 
Before the flicker dies, 

While faintly swells of pallid light 
Break over Eastern skies. 

With lanyard loosely held they wait 
The word, nor with a thought 

Of useless pity hesitate, 
So well their trade was taught— 
Their bloody trade was taught. 


Here, then, they watch, and there they rest 
Until a drummer boy, 

With mind by daily task impressed, 
Returns to his employ. 

Reluctantly he quits his bed, 
Collecting what he dreamed: , 

“T thought I was at home,” he said, 
“ How glad and gay it seemed !” 

At once they must their usual round 
About the camp begin, 

At once the arid hills are drowned 
With military din ; 

And ever as the drumming spread 
That drowsy morning through, 
“T thought I was at home,” he said, 
“T wish that it were true— 

That it were only true.” 


The rattle loud of reveille 
Dispels each sleeper’s fear 

For phantom joys that seem to flee, 
Of ills that follow near ; 

The tents disgorge along the height 
A yawning group, nor loath 

Are they to gibe some moody wight 
Who answers by an oath. 
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With brush and bough the fire they nurse, 
It flares against the hills, 

One lights a pipe, and one a verse 
Of rustic humor trills— 

The sergeant grimly smiled. Each gun 
He nicely now aligns 

Upon the throng, nor heeds a one 
The wind among the pines— 
The wind and wailing pines. 


From out the gloom, with sudden glare 
And crash, upon these souls 

So blithe the shell came plunging where 
They gathered ’round the coals ; 

And hardly has a moment sped 
Since song and laugh were heard, 

But now upon the silence dead 
No leaf nor whisper stirred. 

Though oft they may the roll repeat, 
There will no answer come 

From him who on that morning beat 
So merrily the drum. 

He sleeps where oleanders build 
Each spring their scarlet dome, 

With wish forevermore fulfilled, 
Since now he is at home— 
Forevermore at home. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY MARLINE; 
OR, NOTES FROM AN AMERICAN 
MIDSHIPMAN’S “LUCKY BAG.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


A DESCRIPTION OF SOME OF MARLINE’S SHIPMATES, AND A VERY 
LONG SONG FROM ONE SHACKLEBAGS, 


(Continued from page 393.) 


Mr. Taps, the purser, being a weighty character, we will give him a 
new chapter. 

Mr. Tape was a very modest, unassuming gentleman, and a great 
politician,—remarkable features to be found united in one person. I 


had never yet heard of a politician who was ever accused of modesty, 
and but for the oft-repeated asseverations of the “gun-room” officers 
to that effect I would not have believed it of Mr. Tape. His modesty 
did not, however, prevent his getting an office. He danced attendance 
in his youthful days on Mrs. M., who appointed him to office, be- 
cause, she said, he was the only truly modest man she had ever met 
with, and he deserved some reward. It was hinted in some circles that 
he had presented her with a real Cashmere shaw], but that was all envy 
and malice. He got his office through his modesty. 

Mr. Tape was a cautious man, and weighed every word he uttered ; 
he weighed everything, in fact. And even when a sailor died, he 
weighed all the tea and sugar in the mess, and took out what belonged 
to him, even if it was the last day of the month; he made no difference 
whatever between sea time and civil time. Oh, he was scrupulously 
exact in all his transactions with the sailors, though extremely obliging 
to them in supplying their necessities. He would advance them bel- 
cher handkerchiefs with which to adorn their fair inamoratas’ heads 
in Mahon. He would let them have yards of English cloth, which 
they sold to the tailors at half or quarter its value. He fairly forced 
them, by his insinuating behavior, to accept all kinds of fancy articles 
(which, of course, were charged for in their accounts), yet never asked 
for a cent of the money until the ship’s company were paid off on her 
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return home. Dear, good, modest Mr.Tape! And then to think how 
kind he was to the midshipmen also! His chief clerk, Mr. Slippery 
Elm, had orders to let us have whatever we wanted out of the store- 
room, in the shape of buttons, cigars, razors, penknives, etc. And then 
the dear, good-natured clerk, who thought of nothing else but how to 
please us, introduced a very exciting game (of cutting in a book) for 
our amusement ; but then, as he said, it was so much better to be spend- 
ing our time that way than to have money to spend on shore. Money, 
he argued, would eventually lead us all into trouble,—such, actually, 
was the case with our good purser at the end of the cruise. 

He reaped a net profit of eighty thousand dollars, and, finding him- 
self so rich, he invested it all in a wife; like many persons who have 
toiled for years to make themselves comfortable, they are sure to do 
something to knock their comfort into “ pi.” 

Purser Tape got married one day. How his modesty allowed him 
to pop the question was a problem to every one; it was generally sup- 
posed that he got married owing to the force of circumstances. He 
thought he was marrying a buxom girl of thirty; but he neglected, 
unfortunately, to weigh her beforehand. He was fortunate in one re- 
spect, he got more than he bargained for. He not only wedded himself 
to a woman, but to a laboratory of prepared chalk, a wheelbarrow-load 
of whalebone, a dozen coffee-bags for skirts, three trunkfuls of cheap 
novels, one poodle-dog, and a set of miserable weak nerves, which kept 
six servant-girls running about the house all day, and two servant-men 
running for a handsome young doctor, who had lately come in that 
neighborhood. After marriage Mr. Tape found that his wife was not 
buxom, but most of her was “a tale of fiction founded on fact ;” and 
though “it is a providence that shapes our ends, rough-hew them as we 
will,” her mantua-maker was her providence, and shaped her most 
lamely and unfashionably. 

Mr. Tape was no great addition to a small tea-party; and to look 
at him sitting quietly at the captain’s table, holding no converse with 
any one, you would suppose him to be dumb; he was, indeed, scarcely 
ever known to speak, but, like the owl, he kept up “a devil of a think- 
ing.” He was just then asking himself if Mr. Slippery Elm could 
not induce Pierre Poison’ to buy a pair of new boots and a belcher 
handkerchief. Pierre was transferred, with a pile of money due him, 
and the purser was calculating the easiest method of reducing that 
pile. 

The next in order was Mr. Shacklebags, the sailing-master, who 
was one of the old school, and “an out-and-out sailor,” every inch of 
him. He thought and dreamed of nothing but the sun’s altitude and 
setting up the rigging. He considered it a hanging matter ever to 
have a seizing put on with an unequal number of turns, or to make a 
mistake of one second in the ship’s longitude, though at that time ships 
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were navigated by lunar observations altogether, chronometers not 
having been universally introduced. When running for the land, Mr, 
Shacklebags was up on the fore-topsail yard, with a superannuated- 
looking spy-glass under his arm; and when he did come down, Mr, 
Shacklebags smiled with an air of great satisfaction. He had likely 
predicted that land would be in sight at ten minutes and fifty-three and 
a half seconds of twelve o’clock, and Mr. Shacklebags was not more 
than one second and a quarter out of the way. 

Mr. Shacklebags had not a very intimate knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language, but what Mr. Shacklebags did know he knew strong, 
His favorite expressions were, “luff upon luff,’ “topmast backstay 
lanyards,” and “dead-eyes.” He had written two or three treatises on 
ranging sheet-cables, and stowing ground and riding tiers of casks, 

His room proclaimed him a virtuoso, though, unlike the surgeon, 
he festooned his walls with professional articles in place of pictures, 
His bulkheads were resplendent with serving-mallets and prettily ar- 
ranged balls of spun-yarn ; a sister-block at the foot of his bed to remind 
him of his favorite sister “ Briny” (an affectionate heart had Shackle- 
bags). A harpoon and a pair of grains were secured at the head of his 
bed, ready to strike the dolphins and porpoises when they ventured to 
come gamboling under the bows of the ship; and the only thing in 
which Mr. Shacklebags may have been said to show any touch of fancy 
was in having two chain-hooks crossed over his washstand, and the 
name of “Sally Splice,” formed in one and a quarter inch thimbles, 
over his looking-glass. 

Mr. Shacklebags had a little weakness for displaying the articles 
belonging to the master’s department ; but it was an amiable weakness, 
and more suited to a master’s room than scent-bottles and white kid 
gloves. Had he been promoted he would have ornamented the ship 
with various devices. He once had the temerity to propose to Mr. 
Barnacle to put a pipe in the mouth of the starboard cat-head, when 
Mr. B. politely told him to “chair his rope-yarns and walk off.” 

Mr. Shacklebags’s taste for the ornate and beautiful was so well ap- 
preciated by his messmates, that on an occasion of giving a ball he 
was appointed as one of the managers to dress the ball-room. Mr. 
Teaser, who was also one of the principal managers and had a weak- 
ness for flowers, had gone on shore to despoil some lady’s garden and 
to cut some beautiful evergreens from a neighboring hill-side. Mr. 
Shacklebags (tasty Mr. Shacklebags), who in his heart was always think- 
ing how to make people happy, got up an agreeable surprise for Mr. 
Teaser on his return. 

He emptied his entire store-room, and had the contents transferred 
to the quarter-deck in less time than one could well imagine. The motto 
“E Pluribus Unum” was beautifully arranged over the front of a 
chaste temple, which Mr. Teaser had executed on the poop at great 
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pains and expense ; but Mr. Shacklebags’s motto cost nothing, and was 
simple and unpretending, as everything should be relating to our re- 
public,—he had formed the letters of iron thimbles, hooks, and mar- 
line-spikes on a ground of blue, red, and white bunting. 

A female figure (rather rudely cut out of wood), which belonged to 
an English vessel, and was picked up by us at sea, was placed at the 
entrance to the temple, a pair of stuffed arms were fastened ingeniously 
to it, and the left one was leaning on the largest kedge-anchor in the 
ship. “This figure,” said Shacklebags, “represented the figure of 
Hope ;” and by way of economically representing two figures in one 
her right hand held his favorite harpoon, on the point of which he 
stuck a red flannel cartridge-bag. ‘“ Ah!” said Mr. Shacklebags, “that’s 
Hope and Liberty all in a heap.” 

Who was there in the ship who could more feelingly illustrate the 
character of “ Hope” and “ Liberty” than Mr. Shacklebags? Was not 
hope the star that guided him by day and by night? Does the good 
reader suppose that he had no higher aspirations than to be a sailing- 
master all his life? Did he not hope, and had he not been hoping since 
he first entered the navy, twenty years back, that he would one day be 
a lieutenant? Indeed, had he not stowed away at the bottom of his 
sea-chest a brand-new copper-gilt epaulet wrapped up in tarred par- 
celing? Dear good old Shacklebags, he had, but he never lived to 
wear it. 

He always swore (did Shacklebags) by the “ goddess of liberty.” 
He venerated her as one would a rich old aunt who was full of ailings 
and was shortly expected to die. Liberty to him was a golden vision. 
He dreamed of her, and talked of nothing else; I presume from the 
fact that he was never allowed to go on shore, except on duty, nor per- 
mitted indeed to go outside the ship unless it was to stay the masts. 
Mr. Barnacle very properly remarked that a sailing-master had no 
right ever to go out of the ship on liberty until the mainmast went on 
shore. 

But to return to Mr. Shacklebags’s ornamental designs. After he 
had made all out of the figure-head it was possible to make, he fes- 
tooned the hose (tastily intertwined with blue, red, and white bunting) 
around the ball-room, and had gone so far as to get the spare cat-block 
upon the capstan “rampart,” supported by two deep-sea leads and 
four small grapnels “ couchant” ; an hour-glass was hung to the cat- 
hook, and the blade of a cutlass, ingeniously fastened to the end of a 
boat-hook, surmounted the whole. This was intended, as Mr. Shackle- 
bags said, to show the company the value of time. 

Mr. Shacklebags was about explaining to a delighted audience of 
midshipmen his allegory, as he called it,—it was something about 
“faith, unity, and the swiftness of time,”—when Mr. Teaser returned to 
the ship and knocked all his beautiful creations into “ pi.” The manner 
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in which Shacklebags was hustled off the quarter-deck was a caution to 
all future masters. The poor old fellow took it very hard, and I don’t 
think he ever fairly recovered from the effects of the mortification, 
He consoled himself by writing an ode to liberty, the concluding lines 
of which were,— 


‘‘ Oh, liberty! you’re everything that’s nice ; 
The picture of you lives in Sally Splice.”’ 


“Sally Splice,” it will be remembered, was the young lady whose 
name was festooned in one and a quarter inch thimbles over Mr, 
Shacklebags’s glass. 

Mr. Bluff and Mr. Teaser, both already introduced to the reader, 
composed the rest of the commodore’s guests. 

And now “the flow of reason and the feast of soul,” as the com- 
modore facetiously called it, began to pass around the festive board. 
He was himself all life and animation, and had a word for every one. 
He talked learnedly with Dr. Hitybelteazer on the subject of path- 
ology. He told of a wonderful cure that had been performed on him 
when he had “two buckles” on his lungs, and a “hermitage” of the 
lungs at the same time. He spoke of another case when his life was 
saved by a “ homopathos” Jew doctor. He was suffering with a severe 
“newrology” in the head at the time, and also from excruciating pains of 
the “embargo” in his back, all of which was removed in ten minutes by 
taking one grain of coffee diluted in a hogshead of water. He was 
just as familiar with the treatment of a man who had gotten a marline- 
spike in his “ sarcofagus” as the doctor himself, and when he described 
the time he saw a “ jocular vein” sewed up, when an English lieutenant 
cut his throat in a fit of “ delirious tremblins,” you could have sworn 
that he had the whole materia medica at his finger-ends. 

He startled us all by informing us that he was not afraid of poison, 
not he! He could swallowa pint of “chlorosive supplement” without 
any fear at all, and sling his hammock to the branches of the deadly 
upas tree and sleep as sound as in his cot on board ship. He had 
“anodines” for all kinds of poisons, and always carried a box of ros- 
trums along with him. He had once lived a whole month on poison- 
ous berries, but felt no ill effects from it, always having his “ anodines” 
at hand. 

No one for a moment doubted the commodore’s word, not even 
when he related to the captain how he had once started on a journey 
across the great desert on an old camel ; how the old camel died and he 
had to foot it three thousand miles; how he had boiled his boots and 
made soup enough of them to last him the whole of the journey, drink- 
ing only at such times as he came across the “ well” of a dead camel ; 
how he lived on a pickled head-stall and a hide belly-band, and how 
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he made salad out of some green shavings that he procured from an 
old saw-mill. 

To the purser, whom he mistook for a “ virtuoso,” he spoke in ele- 
gant language of his visit to Rome ; how he had stood upon the “ Terra- 
pin” rock, and had seen the very spot where the geese cackled when they 
saved Rome. “ He had spent days in the Yatigan of the Pope, exam- 
ining the vast expositions of the arts, which were lying all about as 
thick as mush,” and he had seen as many as twenty “ carnivals” 
dressed in full costume, their heads covered with a beautiful “ taira,” 
and all of them bending to kiss the Pope’s toe. 

He told us all what a beautiful time he had in the “ Colly-see-um,” 
the finest “ empty theatre” in the world, though he regretted to say 
there was no performance while he was in Rome. He described in 
words of fire how he was overcome when he stood before the temple 
of “ Panther,” which he concluded was a building “ dedicated to the 
heathen mythologists.” 

He quite delighted Mr. Teaser, who had never been in the Medi- 
terranean before, with his account of the beautiful “ mosyaks,” and 
cheap “‘ konkilly’s,” and presented for the inspection of the company a 
chaste and pretty seal ring, representing a donkey “ rampant” with a 
hamper “ couchant.” 

He was pleased to inform us that the seal in question was an “ an- 
tiquary”’ of great value, having been made for an English nobleman by 
a celebrated “ lapilazuliss” in Florence, who sold it to him for mere 
good will, and he intended to have it handed down to his “ progenera- 
tors,” and declared that it was worthy to “be embalmed in a sacry- 
fogos, like Cheops of old.” 

I never in my life witnessed such a versatility of conversation. He 
seemed to know intuitively the subject that would most interest each 
one at table. To the marine officer he spoke of war, the “tented 
field,” the midnight charge, and the forlorn hope. He spoke of move- 
ments by the “ right and left plank” as if he had been performing them 
all his life, and as to forming a “ holler square,” it was as easy as boring 
square holes with an auger. He did not omit to pay the soldier a 
well-deserved compliment for the manner in which the marines had 
stacked their arms on that day. 

He even drew the master (good old Shacklebags) out. It was quite 
enough to speak on the subject of navigation when Shacklebags’s coun- 
tenance was as bright as a sunbeam. Life was dark and lowering with 
him, the clouds of disappointment had long shut out the heaven of 
hope, his mind was oppressed with gloomy shadows, and at times there 
was neither fire in his heart nor warmth in his pea-jacket, but speak 
to him about his idols, the sun, moon, and stars, and he felt as if he 
could take the whole world in his arms and embrace all creation. 

Mr. Shacklebags actually stared with astonishment at the amount 
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of information possessed by the commodore on nautical affairs, and 
more particularly the science of astronomy; he spoke of lunars and 
treble latitudes as if he had been brought up on nothing else, and as 
to the eclipses of “ Jupiter’s stellactites,” he never measured the longi- 
tude in any other way. 

Speaking of the transition of Venus across the moon’s disk, it was 
quite a common affair, and he had quite an original method of his own 
for obtaining the latitude by “ Rory Borealis.” 

When the master (dear old Shacklebags) hesitatingly asked him if 
he had ever found a ship’s position by assuming two latitudes, he was 
rather startled when the commodore informed him that the only time 
he remembered ever to have assumed two latitudes was when he was 
crossing the equator he assumed the “Topic of Cankir” for three 
weeks, and after crossing the line he assumed the “Topic of Pepper- 
corn,” and the sailors were allowed so much latitude that they shaved 
every greenhorn in the ship. 

When hespoke of “ the evolutions of the sun around the earth,”’ “ the 
motion of the earth on its axles,” the reasons why cold existed at the 
“ Tartaric and Calthartic poles,” I am sure the master must have been 
confounded,—the commodore had it all at his finger-ends, and more be- 
sides,—but when he began to talk of the “ magnetic contraction,” the 
“ variegation of the compass,” “ volcanic batteries,” “electric pente- 
graphs,” and “ notary perpellers,” the master was all adrift,—he inno- 
cently asked if they were fitted with “lashing eyes, or went with a 
mousing.” 

After the champagne was passed around the commodore became 
more brilliant than ever ; he evidently began to “ feel his oats.” He had 
a good set of listeners, and he determined to make the most of them. 
He dived headforemost into natural philosophy and “ chymistrey ;” he 
spoke of “ ox-gin,” “nitre-gin,” and “ hyder-gin” as if they had been his 
most favorite liquors ; he alluded to the great importance of keeping 
an account of the “pacific rarity of volatile substances,” and spoke 
of fogs and “humurous vapors” as being ‘ diogenes” to the Banks of 
Newfoundland. 

I remember that he wound up with an interesting account of the 
Temple of “ Jupiter Toenails” ; mentioned the fact that “he intended 
taking the ship to Moscow, so that his officers could say they had seen 
everything in Italy,” and finally announced it as his intention to lay 
the ship up in Vienna for the winter among the Ostriches, and give his 

“officers an opportunity to learn French ! 

After all, I look back to that dinner as the most pleasant I ever 
sat down to in the navy, for I never yet witnessed so much intellectual 
conversation. To be sure it all came from the commodore, but what 
is the use of being commander-in-chief if you don’t monopolize all the 
conversation? The object in inviting officers to dine is not for the 
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purpose of drawing them out and making yourself acquainted with 
their acquirements and character, the object is to impress them with a 
great idea of your own intellect and importance, and on the occasion 
alluded to the whole of the officers were entirely subdued. 

As to the captain, he was whittled down to the “little ind of 
nothink,” as the down-easters say. He had not been able to say a 
word, though in the absence of the commodore he generally monopolized 
all the conversation. It must have been a relief to him when the com- 
modore called on him for one of his best stories. 

“Why, really sir,” he replied, “I am a poor hand at telling a 
story and don’t think I know one.” Here the commodore winked his 
eye at the company and stuck his tongue in his cheek. ‘“ You had 
better call on Mr. Shacklebags to relate one. He has sailed a great 
deal, and no doubt has a dozen at his finger-ends.” 

“Me, sir?” said Shacklebags (dear old Shacklebags), looking per- 
fectly aghast at such a proposition, while the wine which had mounted 
to his nose settled immediately into his coat-pockets. “ Why, I never 
told astory in my life, sir. I can’t do it, sir; impossible.” And the wine 
flew back to his nose again with such a sudden rush that the old fellow 
liked to have fallen off his chair. 

“Well, then, Mr. Shacklebags,” said the commodore, “ you must 
sing a song, for a sailor can always do up a song or a story ; so heave 
ahead, Mr. Shakylegs, and then you will have the right to call on the 
captain. You can sing, can’t you, Mr. Shacklelegs ?” 

“No, sir; I can’t sing,” said dear old Shacklebags. 

“Can’t sing, sir?” said the commander-in-chief, with the greatest 
surprise expressed in his countenance. “ Well, then, no wonder, Mr. 
Shacklerags, that you have never been promoted to a higher grade. 
What officer would ever interest himself in another’s promotion when he 
found he could neither sing nor tell a story? I expect my officers to do 
one or both, I don’t care which. Why, sir, if when we go to Moscow the 
emperor should invite us to dine with him, I should be very much an- 
noyed if, when he asked one of the officers to sing a song or tell a story, 
he was told ‘I can’t sing, sir.” And the commodore settled himself 
back in his chair with an air of offended dignity. 

This was a staggerer to poor Shacklebags ; he felt as if the best bower- 
anchor had been let go right on his head and the whole length of chain 
veered over his body. He determined not to lose his last chance for 
promotion, and he said to himself, “ Here goes for a song if I burst my 
boiler ;” so ahemming two or three times to clear his throat, growing a 
deal paler in the face and nose, arid brushing his hair well over his 
eyes, he timidly said, “I will try and sing, commodore.” 

“Ah!” he said, “I knew you could sing, Shacklepins. Well, 
heave ahead and save your tide, and then we will have the captain’s 
story.” 
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So Shacklebags, bidding adieu to fear, emitted the following song, 
to no particular tune, and without regard to any particular metre : 


THE SAUCY “THUNDERBUM.” 
To the music of the ‘' Guerriere Frigate bold.” 


The saucy Thunderbum was a-sailin’ on the sea, 

With her sails all full aloft and a frigate on her lee ; 

Says the capting to her master, ‘‘ There’s an enemy close by ; 
I’m goin’ for to capture her, at least I’m going to try.” 


II. 


‘« Oh, capting,”’ said the master, ‘‘ I fear that cannot be, 
We'll have to leave that frigate a-sailin’ on our lee, 

For the lanyards of the riggin’ is rotten, every one, 
And our breechin’s would not stand the fire of a gun.” 


III. 
‘Oh, master, how is this,’”’ said the capting in a rage, 
‘‘ That we are all so rotting when a ship I would engage? 
My breechins are so rotting I cannot fire a gun, 
So put the ship about, clap on sail and let us run.”’ 


IV. 
‘Oh, capting,’’ said the master, ‘‘ I fear that cannot be, 
We can neither run nor fight with that frigate on our lee ; 
The lower riggin’s stranded, and the backstays one by one 
Would snap off jist like pipe-stems if we pressed the ship to run.” 


Vv. 


‘‘Qh, master,’’ said the capting, ‘‘ what are we then to do? 
We can only run in port, let go anchor and come to; 
When protected by that fort looming up upon our lee, 

We can overhaul our riggin’ and once more put to sea.’’ 


vi. 


‘Oh, capting,”’ said the master, ‘‘it can’t be done at all, 

For all our anchors washed away, you know, in that last squall, 
And our cables is so rotting, each yarn won’t hold a pound ; 

If we trust unto our anchors we soon will be aground.”’ 


Vil. 


‘“« Whose fault is it, oh, master, that such dreadful things can be? 
We can’t fight, nor run, nor enter, when a port is on our lee; 
I’m sure no ship was ever before in such a way. 

Let’s send for the first lufftenant, and see what he will say.’’ 


VIII. 


Up came the first lufftenant, and touching of his hat, 

Says he, ‘“‘Capting, do you want me?” says the capting, “‘ Look at that. 
There’s a frigate on our lee, we can neither fight nor run; 

Oh, tell me, Mr. Ginblock, can we fire airy gun ?”’ 
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Ix. 


Then up spoke Mr. Ginblock, ‘‘ The thing cannot be done; 

I am sorry, Capting Skareall, we can’t fire airy gun, 

For the touch-holes is so large, they is bigger nor the bore, 
And the shot are all too big that they sent us from the shore.” 


x. 
‘** Can’t we board her?” said the capting. ‘Oh, Ginblock, don’t say nay. 
My blood is bilin’ over, I am crazy for the fray ; 
The boarders you shall lead, while the master works the ship, 
I will run down with false colors, and have them on the hip.” 


xI. 
‘¢ We've no cutlasses on board that would cut a rotting cheese: 
A baby two years old can bend them up with ease ; 
And the pikes are all so rusty, they are brittle as a reed, 
If they get into an enemy they would not make him bleed.” 


xII. 


Then the capting went below, not knowin’ what to do; 

So he took his pistol out and shot himself clean through. 

The master tied the cat-block to his leg below the knee, 

And exclaiming, ‘‘ Farewell, Polly !’’ he jumped into the sea. 


XIII. 
‘When Ginblock saw the master and the capting go away, 
He jumped upon the poop and said, ‘‘ Oh, dear! I cannot stay. 
Hoist up the ’Merican flag,’ he cried, ‘‘ and nail it to the mast! 
I’ go below and take a drink, ’twill be my very last.” 


XIV. 
The ossifers rushed on deck to see what the muss could be,— 
‘When they see’d the capting’s body they all leaped in the sea; 
And the crew were all so petrified, seein’ they couldn’t run, 
They struck the ’Merican colors and fired nary gun. 


xv. 
MORALE. 


Now the moral of this song, as every one must see, 

Is not to get an enemi so close upon the lee, 

Unless your riggin’s good and your breechin’s fit for use, 
For if you otherwise should do your ship you’ll surely lose. 


XvI. 
And your balls should all be fitted before you leave the shore, 
And the gunner should be careful that each one fits the bore; 
For an inch of windage is better, although the balls be small, 
Than to have them all so large that they will not fit at all. 


XVII. 


If masters do their duty such things can never be 
As havin’ rotting riggin’ with a frigate on your lee; 
They would right off rig new shrouds and get them in their place, 
And then the ’Merican colors would meet with no disgrace. 
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XVIII. 


And fust lufftenants always should keep away from gin, 

For to see a drunken first luff it is a cryin’ sin; 

They should examine of their touch-holes to see they warn’t too large, 
And never put the balls in before they put the charge. 


“Good, by Jupiter!” said the commodore, after Shacklebags had 
finished the song. “I never heard anything better in all my life. 
Why, it beats ‘Billy Taylor’ all holler” (here the wine rushed up from 
Shacklebags’s boots and took possession of his nose again); “why, that 
song inspires me. Beat to quarters at once, Captain Marvellous. Let 
us see if the backstays are all fitted right over the lower mastheads, and 
get your shot and see that they fit the guns; if they don’t, file ’em all 
down to an inch windage.” And the captain was about to rise and ex- 
ecute the order when the commodore cried, “ Avast, there, Marvellous! 
let us have that story first; we will go to quarters some other time. 
Come, Mr. Shacklewind, call upon the captain for a story.” 

The blood instantly vanished from Shacklebags’s nose and retired 
into the mournful shade of his boots once more. He had never taken 
such a liberty with his commander. He would rather have taken hold 
of a conductor while the lightning was passing down it or swallowed a 
live rattlesnake. Fortunately, he was relieved by the captain’s volun- 
teering to comply with the commodore’s wishes. “I will give you,” 
he said, “the story of the sea-serpent; an old story, it is true, but this 


is a story the incidents of which I witnessed myself.” As it is rather 
a long one, it shall have the benefit of another chapter. If the reader 
don’t believe in sea-serpents, let him skip it. 


(To be continued.) 





FIELD-MARSHAL SUVAROFF. 


(Concluded from page 357.) 


SuvaRorr possessed himself of a plan of the place and its defenses, 
and prepared for the assault (for he seldom stooped to a siege) by 
issuing the following order of details, which merits being given in full: 

“1st. The army will march from Kobylka for Praga in three 
distinct columns, the 22d October (1794), at five in the morning, and 
arriving by different roads, will encamp in a circle around the town. 

“2d. The right wing will be commanded by Lieutenant-General 
Derfeldan, the centre by Lieutenant-General Potemkin, and the left 
wing by Lieutenant-General Baron de Fersen. 

“3d. In the course of the night, after the army shall have formed its 
encampment, there shall be erected in front of each corps batteries, 
which are immediately to play upon the enemy. The object of these 
batteries is to lead the enemy to believe that a regular siege is intended, 
and to afford to officers and chiefs of columns an opportunity to recon- 
noitre, under the protection of the cannon, the places of rendezvous of 
the columns and the points of attack. 

“4th. The assault will be made in the night of the 23d-24th 
October, in seven columns. Four columns will bear upon the right, 
two on the centre, inclining to the left, and one column on the left to 
the bank of the Vistula. 

“5th. Each column shall be preceded by one hundred and twenty- 
eight sharpshooters and two hundred and seventy-two pioneers. The 
first will carry the outposts of the enemy without firing, protect the 
pioneers, and engage with the enemy on the ramparts while the ap- 
proaches to it are cleared. The pioneers will clear the way of obstruc- 
tions, and carry fascines, hurdles, and ladders. Besides these pioneers, 
about thirty workmen with intrenching-tools shall be attached to each 
battalion. 

“6th. The first column of the right wing, so soon as the intrench- 
ments are forced at the point of the bayonet, shall cut off the commu- 
nication and retreat of the enemy by the bridge. 

“7th. The second and third columns, as soon as they have taken 
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the batteries and works, will draw up in order of battle in the great 
square. 

“8th. The fourth column, having overcome all obstacles in its way 
and taken the two cavaliers, will take possession immediately of the 
park of artillery. 

“9th. The three last columns shall attack half an hour later, that 
the enemy, who is known to be more numerous on his right, may be 
called off to the other wing, and thus insure the success of the opera- 
tion. The seventh column is particularly ordered to march to the 
assault in the direction of the island in the river, and to send a de- 
tachment, if it is possible, to the left along the bank of the Vistula, 
to aid the first column in cutting off the retreat of the enemy by the 
bridge. 

“10th. Immediately upon the columns clearing the intrenchments, 
they will form on the open space within and fall upon the*enemy with 
the sabre and bayonet. 

“11th. The reserves of each column, composed of two battalions 
and two squadrons, and the conductors of the artillery of regiments 
forming the columns, will march in line one hundred and fifty paces 
in the rear of each column, will form immediately on the parapet of 
the outer intrenchment, and clear a passage with their laborers and 
pioneers for the cavalry. 

“12th. As soon as the columns have carried the second intrench- 
ment they will scour the streets of Praga and disperse the enemy with 
the bayonet, without stopping for trifling objects or entering houses ; at 
the same time the reserves shall occupy the second intrenchment in 
the manner and with the same purpose as directed for the first. 

“13th. At the same time all the field artillery, composed of eighty- 
six pieces of cannon, shall occupy the outer intrenchment, supported by 
a third of the whole cavalry ; the remainder of the cavalry will be posted 
on the wings, observing their proper distance. 

“14th. The Cossacks will preserve the stations assigned them be- 
hind the columns. Those between the fourth and fifth columns, at 
the commencement of the assault, will approach to the rampart, shout- 
ing hurrah! And those stationed on the banks of the river will main- 
tain their respective posts, forming a semicircle. 

“15th. It will be necessary to act with great energy against all those 
in arms; but the inhabitants, all those without arms, and those who 
demand quarters, must be spared. 

“16th. As soon as resistance is over, a spot will be selected proper 
for the erection of batteries, on which the artillery will be mounted, and 
a cannonade immediately opened upon Warsaw.” 

Suvaroff had arrived before Praga at eleven o’clock on the morning 
of October 22. On the succeeding night the Russian batteries were 
planted, and at daybreak on the 24th they began to play upon the de- 
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fenders, and were instantly answered by a rapid and steady fire from 
the intrenchments, On the 25th, at five in the morning, the Russians 
advanced to the assault in their seven columns as designed. They 
rushed on, scaled the works, and charged the infantry and cavalry 
within, slaying two thousand on the spot, and making as many more 
prisoners. A thousand Poles flung themselves into the Vistula and 
were drowned. The inside intrenchments were then carried at the point 
of the bayonet with great bravery. Between two and three thousand 
Poles were here cut to pieces, among them a regiment of five hundred 
Jews, with the sole exception of their colonel, Hirchko. The bridge 
was seized. The Russians then ran into the town, filling the streets 
and public squares.with slaughter. Many thousands were slain on the 
banks of the Vistula, while many more thousands weré captured. 
Three thousand five hundred men perished by fire and water under the 
affrighted eyes of the inhabitants of Warsaw, who hopelessly read in 
the event the doom, destruction, and desolation of Poland. Praga was 
fired, and much of it burned to ashes, amid the consternation of its 
people. By nine in the morning of the 26th, after five hours’ fighting, 
the battle was over, and the capital was at the mercy of the conqueror, 
a helpless mass of humanity! ‘Thirteen thousand Poles were dead in 
the trenches or the town, two thousand five hundred were drowned in 
the flood, and the number of prisoners was fourteen thousand five hun- 
dred and eighty-three. The flower of the youth of Poland had perished. 
The Russian loss was as usual under Suvaroff’s precipitancy but about 
five hundred and eighty killed and nine hundred and sixty wounded. 
All of the Polish artillery was taken. Says De Laverne of the victor 
after the action,— ' 

“Suvaroff established his headquarters just outside the intrench- 
ments, adjoining the park. His generals and superior officers repaired 
to him, and after mutual congratulations the general caused a light 
refreshment to be served on the spot, to which he invited the Polish 
generals who were taken prisoners. After the repast he reposed some 
hours upon some straw, and the simple tent of a common soldier was 
pitched for him for the next night.” It was a triumph of fate for 
Russia. By the 7th of November, 1794, Poland was prone at the feet 
of Catharine II., her armies scattered and her liberties gone. Early in 
December the conqueror again arrived at St. Petersburg, to be received 
by his empress with illustrious distinction. She gave him the Taurida 
palace, and servants from the royal household to attend upon him. No 
hero has ever been honored with greater favors by his sovereign than 
was Suvaroff. But he was now near the end of his highest elevation, at 
a moment, too, when his own ambition, and that of his queen, sought © 
its gratification in further warfare. 

“ Matouchka soudarina (Lady and Mother),” said the resistless sol- 
dier, “let me march against the French.” 
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On the 6th of November, 1796, the Empress Catharine, after a 
sound night’s sleep, a comfortable breakfast, and cheerful conversation 
at the table, without any observable symptoms of sickness, was found 
in her chamber by her ladies-in-waiting on the floor in a fit of apoplexy, 
and died in the course of the next night. So sudden an event was a 
shock to Europe. She was an eminent woman of commanding abili- 
ties, an empress not only in name but in fact, a marked and masculine 
character whose weight had been felt and strength well known by all 
the courts of Christendom. 

When Catharine died Suvaroff lost his best friend and ally. Paul 
I., her bastard son, who now ascended the throne of Russia, as much 
of a woman as his mother had been a man, was no admirer of either 
Suvaroff or martial glory. Made a field-marshal by Catharine, the 
old hero was slighted and insulted by Paul. The new czar at once 
began to belittle his army, abolishing the Russian and adopting the 
Prussian regulations,—a mere whim of a light mind. He dressed up 
his troops in German uniforms, tried to give his officers the step of 
a Prussian corporal, and made his soldiers wear buckles and queues. 

“ Hair-powder,” exclaimed Suvaroff on reading the regulation, — 
“ hair-powder is not gunpowder, shoe-buckles will not do for sabres, 
nor queues for bayonets.” Such a miserable innovation excited ridicule 
and contempt in the breast of the scarred veteran of a hundred battle- 
fields, and his soldiers caught up these expressions of his wrath and re- 
echoed them throughout the camp. He was relieved by Paul of his 
command and ordered into private life. The old marshal’s blood fairly 
boiled in his veins at this imperial insult. He drew up his soldiers in 
ranks and ranged them in line of battle. Then, in full uniform, he 
presented himself before them and made them a short speech. 

“Comrades,” said he, “I quit you, probably for some time, per- 
haps forever, after having passed fifty years in your midst without even 
leaving you but for a few moments. Your father who ate, drank, and 
slept among you, must now eat, and drink, and sleep separated from 
his children, the thought of them, and how dear he is to them, his only 
consolation. Such is the will of our emperor and master. Still, he 
may some day relent and wish to once more honor my old age. Then, 
when old Suvaroff shall reappear among you, he will resume these 
trophies, which he leaves as a pledge of his friendship and a token to 
you not to forget him. Remember that he wore them in battle in the 
victories which he gained at your head. My children, adieu !” 

Taking off the decorations of the different military orders of his 
command, he deposited them with his men, and strode proudly off the 
stage of tumult and indignation at so deep an affront having been put 
upon their beloved general. Learning of this scene, Paul, with pitiful 
malice, sent a policeman to the veteran with an order for his exile to a 
remote district of the empire. 
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“ What time am I allowed to make my arrangements?” asked 
Suvaroff. , 

“ Four hours,” was the answer. 

“That,” said the general, “is too indulgent; one hour is sufficient 
for Suvaroff.” 

Down he stamped to the door, and saw a common carriage in wait- 
ing in the street. Again he fumed at the indignity. 

“Suvaroff going into banishment,” said he, “does not require a 
coach. He can make use of the conveyance which carried him to the 
court of Catharine and bore him forth to lead her armies. Bring mea 
kibitka (cab).” 

Thus at the age of sixty-eight the hoary hero so loved and glori- 
fied by his empress was driven forth by her son and successor in dis- 
grace because he would have for Russia her own well-tried regula- 
tions in place of the more effeminate and fantastic system in use in the 
Prussian court and camp, a sort of thing which he had been taught by 
the baptism of battle to despise. He thought the whole affair a foolish 
and wretched piece of puerility on Paul’s part, as indeed it was to most 
minds, 

It was English influences which restored Suvaroff to his old post 
after a year’s absurd exile. France was in the field and sweeping every- 
thing before her. England had worked up a coalition between Austria 
and Russia for the ruthless checking of French progress and independ- 
ence. She had not yet forgiven France for helping her American colo- 
nies to republican enfranchisement. She owed her one. Accordingly, she 
agreed to take into pay an army of a hundred thousand Russian troops 
in two bodies, one for Italy, the other the Rhine, to try and trip up the 
French forces. Of course it was all the work of William Pitt, and he 
meant to win if he could; so he selected the redoubtable Suvaroff to 
take charge of the united armies bought with British gold. Paul 
readily acceded to the request, as he had no one else to offer in whom 
he had much faith. Suvaroff he knew to be as stanch as steel wher- 
ever Russian interests were at stake. The chafing warrior was up in the 
country, filled with disgust at the state of affairs, when he received by a 
courier of the czar the following letter : 


“T have determined to send you into Italy to succor his majesty the 
emperor and king, my ally and brother. Suvaroff has no need of tri- 
umphs or laurels, but the country has need of Suvaroff, and my desires 
are conformable to the wishes of Francis II., who, having conferred 
upon you the supreme command of the army, requests you to accept 
that dignity. It depends, then, only upon Suvaroff whether he will 
be given to the wishes of his country and the desires of Francis II. 

“Pau I.” 


The marshal, who was getting old, acted rather childishly when he 
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read this tardy communication, He laid the letter on his heart, touched 
it to his scars in succession, and cried out that the sight of it gave him 
new life. He accepted the invitation without delay, but before depart- 
ing for St. Petersburg, devoutly performed his devotions in a neighboring 
Greek chapel. At St. Petersburg his stay was short, for Paul was none 
too glad to see him, and in a few days he hurried on to Vienna, where 
Francis II. received him warmly, perhaps thankfully. He gave him 
the rank of field-marshal, with an income of twenty-four thousand 
florins. Suvaroff, gratified with such munificence, grew ecstatic over 
the tout ensemble and equipment of the Austrian army, which was well 
pleased and highly honored at his assumption of its leadérship. Elegant 
Vienna showered upon the hero every species of gratulation and grati- 
tude, and, with his self-respect restored with interest, Suvaroff pocketed 
his fresh field-marshal’s baton with thanks. The sunny days of Catha- 
rine had dawned again in the smiles of the young Austrian emperor, so 
appreciative and so generous towards the aged soldier. Full of hope 
and courage, Suvaroff set off for Italy, arriving at Verona, the head- 
quarters of the assembled forces, on the 14th of April, 1799. 

At Verona, Suvaroff was welcomed by the populace as the deliverer 
of Italy, but the veteran soon started for Vallegio, where General Melas 
was lying with a corps of the army, which he immediately gave up to the 
marshal. Said Suvaroff to General Kray on that occasion, “It is to 
you that I shall be indebted for the advantages which I hope to obtain 
over the enemy. It is you who have opened and pointed out to me the 
road to victory. We shall surely win.” The first Russian column, ten 
thousand strong, here joined the Austrian squadron, to the delight of 
Suvaroff. These troops were the conquerors of the Turks and Poles. 
They were the soldiers who had fought at Rymnik, at Forhani, at 
Oczakof, at Ismail, and at Praga. When all of these auxiliaries had 
come up, Suvaroff, with a compact force of eighty thousand under him, 
left the borders of the Adige April 18, and by the 25th stood before 
the French upon the banks of the Adda. Mantua and Peschiera were 
besieged by the enemy, but the open lands had been evacuated, as were 
Cremona, Bergama, and Brescia, after their storming. 

Suvaroff gave to the Austrians the same instructions which he had 
afforded the Russians during the Turkish war. Said he,— 

“There are three military talents,— 

“1st. The coup d’cil. How to place a camp; how to march ; where 
to attack, to chase, and to beat the enemy. 

“ Swiftness. The field artillery must march half or a whole verst in 
front, on the rising ground, that it may not impede the march of the 
columns. When the column arrives it will find its place again. Down- 
hill, and on even ground, let it go on a trot. Soldiers march in files, or 
four abreast, on account of narrow roads, narrow streets, narrow bridges, 
and narrow passes through marshy and swampy places; and only when 
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ready for attack draw up in platoons, to shorten the rear. When you 
march four abreast, leave a space between the companies. Never slacken 
your pace! Walk on! play! sing your songs! beat the drum! When 
you have broken off ten versts, the first company will cast off their load 
and lie down. After them the second company, and so forth one after 
the other ; but the first never wait for the rest. A line in columns will 
on the march always draw out. At four abreast it will draw out one 
and a half more than its length. At two abreast it will draw out double. 
A line one verst in length will draw out two; two versts will draw out 
four ; so the first companies would have to wait for the others half an 
hour to no purpose. After the first ten versts an hour’s rest. The first 
division that arrived (upon the coming of the second) takes up its bag- 
gage and moves forward ten or fifteen paces; and if it passes through 
defiles on the march, fifteen or twenty paces; and in this manner divis- 
ion after division, that the hindmost may get rest. The second ten 
versts, half it and rest three-quarters, half, or a quarter of an hour, 
that the children may soon get to their kettles. So much for the 
infantry. The cavalry marches before. They alight from their horses 
and rest a short time and march more than ten versts in one stage, that 
the horses may rest in the camp. The kettle-wagons and the tent- 
wagons go on before. When the brothers arrive the kettle is ready. 
The master of the mess instantly serves out the kettle. For breakfast 
four hours’ rest, and six or eight hours at night, as the road proves. 
When you draw near the enemy, the kettle-wagons remain with the 
tent-wagons, and wood must be prepared beforehand. By this manner 
of marching soldiers suffer no fatigue. The enemy does not expect us. 
He reckons us at least a hundred versts distance, and when we come 
from afar, two hundred, or three hundred, or more. We fall at once 
upon him, like snow on the head. His head turns. Attack instantly 
with anything that arrives, with what God sends. The cavalry instantly 
fall to work. Hack and slash! Cut, stab, drive! Don’t give them a 
moment’s rest. 

“Energy. One leg gives strength to the other! One hand supports 
the other! By firing many men are disabled. The enemy also has 
arms, but he knows not how to use them. Assault with cold steel. If 
there is not time to draw out the line, attack from the defile, the infantry 
with the bayonet, and the cavalry must be at hand. If there be a defile 
for a verst and cartridges over your head, the guns will be yours. 
Commonly, the cavalry charge first and the infantry follows. In gen- 
eral cavalry must attack like infantry, except in swampy ground, and 
there they must lead their horses by the bridle. When the battle is 
gained, the cavalry pursue and hack the enemy, and the infantry are 
not to be far behind. In two files there is strength,—in three files 
strength and a half. The first rips up, the second upsets, and the third 
goes over all and ends the work.” 
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Suvaroff was in the habit of beginning the battle as soon as the 
colors arrived, even if he had but half a regiment in the advance, 
Impetuosity and no quarter were his strong cards. In his style and 
language he was accustomed to make use of the familiar modes of ex- 
pression of the soldiery, so that no mistakes or misunderstanding might 
be had as to his meaning. He made his orders plain. The marshal 
was by no means averse, among his men and in the camp it must be 
confessed, to play on occasions the jolly part of a buffoon. It 
pleased them and gave him popularity. The Russian peasant is fond 
of fun, and in the army sport sometimes ran riot. Suvaroff often ended 
his harangues by endeavoring to excite laughter (in which he generally 
succeeded) among his soldiers, and his way of forming a climax is a 
striking characteristic of the conversation of the Russian boors. It is 
quite after the following fashion: 

“This is a great fault, indeed, and not only of the boors but of the 
gentry,—and not only of the gentry but of the nobles,—and not only 
of the nobles but of the grandees,—and not only of the grandees but 
of the czar himself.” The Russians do not believe with the English 
that “the king can do no wrong,” but it is a little dangerous to speak 
of the emperor’s foibles and shortcomings. It is said that Suvaroff had 
so strong an aversion to any person’s saying “I don’t know” in reply 
to a question, that he would become almost beside himself with anger 
at such an answer. So well aware of this fact were his officers and even 
soldiers, that they would hazard any answer in a hurry, accurate or 
inaccurate, rather than venture to exasperate him and incur an explosion 
of his wrath by confessing ignorance on any subject under the sun as to 
which they might be questioned, however hastily. 

Marshal Suvaroff’s field operations against the French are pro- 
nounced by military writers to be very brilliant. They were chiefly 
these; He compelled Moreau to retire beyond the Adda with immense 
loss. He defeated Macdonald, after a three days’ fight at the Trebbia, 
and again at Novi. Says an author, “His campaign in Switzerland, 
which promised to bring him face to face with Massena, then regarded 
as the first general in Europe, was rendered abortive by the tardiness of 
the Austrians in obeying his orders, and accordingly the Russians were 
withdrawn from the campaign in spite of his remonstrances. His escape 
from the Schackenthal, where he was hemmed in by the French, is con- 
sidered to be the most daring retreat ever executed.” Let us look at 
these last operations of his career more in detail] by such light as we 
can find from Russian sources, but loosely translated and construed 
by encyclopedic biographers. Suvaroff was then in his seventieth year, 
but with faculties and energies undimmed by age. 

The French were concentrated closely by Cassano. General Moreau 
had established his headquarters at the village of Inzago near that town. 
At the centre were posted the infantry (about headquarters), and the 
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cavalry were stationed on the right flank of the line. The river Adda 
covered the whole French army, on whose right bank they were in- 
trenched, and whose steep shore they had lined with batteries, having 
burned all the bridges. Lake Como, in the vicinity, was guarded by 
Serrurier’s division. It was a good position. 

The Russians and Austrians advanced in three columns of attack 
to the left bank of the Adda, on the 26th of April, in the evening. 
Suvaroff saw with a single glance. that success depended wholly on the 
secrecy and celerity with which the allied army should cross the swift, 
deep stream of the Adda, over which a new bridge had to be quickly 
thrown. He sent for the quartermaster-general of the Austrian force, 
the Marquis de Chasteler, and asked him how long it would take to 
throw a pontoon to the other side of the river. 

“One night,” said the engineer. 

“Then do it to-night,” said Suvaroff. The atlas of boats was 
duly constructed without the knowledge of the French commander. 

Next morning, at cock-crow, the enemy were suddenly attacked 
with spirit by a division of the Austro-Russians which had already 
crossed, a diversion which favored the passage of the other corps d’armée 
to their support. The allies were precipitated in force upon the French 
position, and a desperate engagement ensued. The Austrian and Russian 
infantry began the work, and the Cossack cavalry ended it, with the 
usual result. Two thousand French were_killed, as many wounded, 
and more captured ; standards, cannon, the magazine, and all the muni- 
tions of war fell into the hands of the allies, whose whole loss in killed 
and wounded amounted to but fourteen hundred. The Austrian hussars 
in this action emulated the Cossack horse in charging with effect the 
French dragoons. General Serrurier was forced to capitulate to General 
Vukasovitch. The entire course of the Adda was clear to the allies, with 
Lombardy, which the French precipitately evacuated, when Suvaroff 
immediately marched into it, and by this precipitate movement made 
himself master of all the posts of offense on the Po, cutting off the 
French reinforcements, coming from the south, from Parma and Tus- 
cany, and thus preventing any succor from that source reaching the 
army of the north, or any chance of retreat towards the French frontier. 
He then marched to Milan, which he entered on the evening of April 28 
in great state. A vast crowd of citizens filled the streets to see the 
Muscovite barbarians, so strange to the sense of the refined and delicate 
Italians. The papal archbishop was in waiting at the city gates. 

“T come,” said Suvaroff, kneeling for his benediction, “ to re-estab- 
lish religion, restore the pope to his throne, and bring back the nations 
to the respect due to kings. Your holy office engages you to assist me 
in this laudable design, and I count upon your cordial co-operation.” A 
Te Deum was then sung, and the city was grandly illuminated at night. 
Next day Suvaroff issued this proclamation, a Ja Bonaparte : 
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“Ttalians! Toarms! Unite yourselves with us! The victorious 
army of a powerful emperor comes to succor you, and to restore your 
religion, your government, and your rights. Espouse freely this noble 
cause,—victory is attached to it. We come in force from the bosom of 
the north to effect your deliverance. Will you not do for yourselves 
what we so generously attempt in your favor? Certainly no good 
citizen can hesitate as to the side he should take in this great con- 
juncture. All those who remain attached to the enemy, and in any 
manner aid and abet him, thereby declaring themselves unworthy citi- 
zens and traitors to their country, shall be summarily shot without 
distinction of rank, office, or birth. People of Italy! we expect from 
you love for your legitimate and ancient sovereign, that we shall have 
occasion only to applaud your zeal, and by no means to exercise undue 
severity.” . 

The business was settled in this particular portion of Italy, and 
Suvaroff was at liberty to turn his arms in any other direction demanding 
his immediate attention. Macdonald was in his rear with the army of 
Naples, and quickly bringing up his reserves by forced marches, through 
Tuscany, to the plains of Parma and the banks of the Po. Suvaroff 
was on the horns of adilemma. He had either to march against Mac- 
donald or Moreau instanter, for each could come to the assistance of 
the other were there any delay, and both were ready and right willing to 
crush the Cossack conqueror. Moreau and Macdonald were no insig- 
nificant adversaries under any circumstances apart, and when they were 
likely to co-operate jointly in a combined movement against a common 
centre their united weight of metal would become appalling. Says De 
Laverne, “ Any other than our hero would have found himself in a 
critical dilemma, and repented his daring march. But Suvaroff had 
calculated on a solid basis when he depended on himself; and the cir- 
cumstance which proves so strongly the genius and boldness of this 
campaign is that, when he advanced to Milan with a determination to 
enter Piedmont, he understood very well that it would be necessary to 
return again and oppose Macdonald. He knew that he could not by any 
means avoid fighting him,—that it was naturally and morally impossi- 
ble that any other general or army than his own could be charged with 
this operation. It became absolutely necessary that one movement 
should be entirely finished before the other was begun, and Suvaroff 
was perfectly aware of this alternative.” 

The distinguishing features of this eminent commander, as has been 
seen, were his audacity and impetuosity. He “struck while the iron 
was hot,” and with a force commensurate with his fervor. Dash is ever 
a great element of power with the general acting on the offensive. Hard 
and heavy hitting was the quality most valued by this notable Russian 
soldier, as by our own American Suvaroff in the late war of secession, 
and effectively brought to bear by him in his emulation with the sea- 
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soned warriors of Europe, men trained in the Napoleonic school to an 
almost superhuman degree of military skill and sagacity. 

Marshal Macdonald would be obliged to cross the Apennine chain 
to get into Parma. Suvaroff immediately detached General Ott to seize 
the mountain passes. He then himself made a march to Pavia (May 
8). Moreau had shrewdly fallen back on Tortona and Alexandria, 
throwing out his right towards the Apennines as far as Genoa, so as to 
connect with Macdonald upon his upward march. Suvaroff, however, 
had a superior force to Moreau, and could reach beyond his position 
into Piedmont and “bottle up” Moreau in the Apennines. This he 
promptly did. And now the chess-board was held by excellent players, 
and a very good game ensued. Suvaroff ordered Genera] Vukasovitch 
to ascend the left bank of the Po and halt under the walls of Turin, he 
moving his own troops to the support of his general at the same time. His 
object was to force Moreau, by pushing him on his left and threatening 
to attack his rear simultaneously, to abandon his position at Alexandria. 
But Moreau was sharp enough to see his danger and promptly endeavor 
to extricate himself from so perilous a post. Tortona was then being 
besieged by the allies, and the town had surrendered, but the citadel still 
refused to capitulate. General Moreau pressed on for that place with 
all haste, both to relieve the citadel and check the onward march of the 
Russians and Austrians against the advancing columns of Macdonald. 
On the 18th of May, before daybreak, Moreau threw a bridge of boats 
over the Bormida, crossed that river, and, in order of battle, proceeded 
over the plain of Marengo against the Austro-Russians. The Austrian 
general Lusignan, in charge of the siege, had most luckily received 
Russian reinforcements (Prince Pancration’s division), and at once de- 
termined to anticipate Moreau’s attack by advancing to meet him,—a 
movement which deranged Moreau’s well-laid plan of making the assault 
at the gates of Tortona, and thus throwing the besiegers into complete 
confusion. He was outgeneraled, and he knew it. 

With quick change of plan, he decided to try and turn the flanks 
of the Austrians by sending on strong bodies of men along the banks 
of the Bormida and Tanaro. At this Lusignan attacked the French 
force with spirit, cutting the centre of the main army; Pancration 
extended himself to turn their right, Suvaroff being already far in 
front of their left. The allies marched into Trino, Casal, and Valen- 
tia; Moreau evacuated Alexandria, precipitately retiring upon Coni; 
while all communication between the French in Italy and the French 
in Switzerland was severed. The campaign was concluded at a blow, 
and the Austrians and Russians had again flogged the French, owing 
to Suvaroff’s superior energy and keen insight into the enemy’s slower 
movements, 

All the French garrisons left on the way by Moreau fell into the 
hands of the allies—Peschiera, Ferrara, Ravenna, Rimini, Pizzighettone, 
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Milan—with their supplies and equipments of powder, provisions, and 
arms. It was a rout. The French were broken, and Suvaroff, with 
the Austro-Russian army, was free to turn his undivided efforts against 
the approaching columns of Marshal Macdonald. By this Italian tri- 
umph Suvaroff had laid bare Switzerland to Austria, the French with- 
drawing hastily from both sides of the Alps. 

Turin, in a military point of view, was the key of Piedmont. Thither 
Suvaroff instantly marched (May 26), General Vukasovitch having 
already begun its siege. When Suvaroff arrived, however, he decided 
on a bombardment of the city. It was a signal success. The people 
arose en masse, drove the garrison to the citadel, swung back the city 
gates, and anxiously submitted to the conqueror. Six hundred and sixty 
cannon, bombs, balls, and six thousand quintals of powder (six hundred 
thousand pounds) changed hands, while but thirty killed and fifty 
wounded were the price of victory. The citadel gallantly held out, 
however, and a cannonade had to be instituted for its reduction. Force 
and firmness of character, decision, will, dexterity, thus gave the scarred 
veteran all the fruits which even the fire of youth could purchase. 

Moreau had retired to the Col de Tende, with the wish to unite 
himself with Macdonald at Genoa, but the latter had other plans on 
foot. He had left Naples with the bulk of his force there, picking up 
in the Roman States and Tuscany the various French corps spread over 
Italy, so that he reached the frontiers of Modena with a force of thirty- 
five thousand able-bodied men. If he could have joined Moreau, he 
would have placed the allies between two fires on the plains of Parma; 
but as he could not do this, he fixed upon a subtle scheme of his own, 
the execution of which, however, he was made to postpone by the lion- 
like vigilance of Suvaroff. This expert in projects had turned the 
siege of Mantua into a blockade, so that he might utilize the main body 
of his army in thwarting any designed junction between Macdonald 
and Moreau. He decided, therefore, to take each French force in turn 
before their possible union. 

As soon as Suvaroff learned that the French had reached Modena, 
he quitted the siege of the citadel of Turin, leaving it to Marshal Keim, 
and set out by forced marches toward Alexandria. He there heard 
that Macdonald had repulsed Generals Hohenzo]lern and Klendu 
beyond the Po, and was hurrying by way of Reggio to a point between 
Parma and Placentia to attack Marshal Ott. Suvaroff determined to 
put a stop to the French march with expedition. He accordingly 
quickened his steps, and succeeded in reinforcing Ott on the 17th of 
June (1799), in the afternoon, when the latter was on the verge of a 
retreat. The Russian vanguard had hardly joined the Austrian right 
when Suvaroff gave the word to begin, and ordered on his Cossacks, 
who charged the enemy’s left wing with vim. These were followed by 
the Russian line giving the French the bayonet, a la Suvaroff, and 
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driving them off. The Austrian left then charged the French right, 
and the Cossack reserve and Russian infantry hurled themselves, under 
Gorjakoff, Suvaroff’s nephew, in conjunction with the Austrians under 
Ott, against the French centre, forcing it to the right bank of the Lidone, 
with the loss of eight thousand five hundred in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners by the unfortunate Frenchmen. Notwithstanding this disaster, 
Macdonald bravely stood his ground with his old invincible determina- 
tion bred of his Scotch stock. On the 18th of June, sixteen years 
before the battle of Waterloo, Marshal Suvaroff resolved to give a 
general action, and the battle of Trebia was fought. 

The Russian army, thirty-five thousand strong, was ranged half a 
league from the river Trebia. The French army, some thirty thousand 
strong, occupied ground thickly intersected by trees and swamps, and 
was well placed for action. At ten in the morning Suvaroff marched 
to the left bank of the Lidone, assuming the offensive without hesitation. . 
It was the field of battle on which the great Hannibal had vanquished 
the Romans two thousand years before. What a coincidence! “In 
fine,” says the panegyrist, “he was the Hannibal of his age; in him 
were united bravery, perseverance, immovable firmness of character, 
fruitfulness of resource, severity to himself, and ascendency over others— 
all the brilliant qualities, in a word, which distinguished the illustrious 
Carthaginian.” 

Suvaroff assaulted the enemy in three columns,—his favorite mode 
of onset,—using the bayonet everywhere, as usual, as his chief weapon. 
The victory was certain, but Macdonald sold it dearly. The armies 
were of almost equal size, the field of action was narrow and close, and 
but small room was left to manwuvre. Consequently, the mode of 
attack was simple and straightforward. Suvaroff charged the centre 
with the bayonet, broke it, and flung into the chasm his cavalry. The 
French were driven, with large loss, to the right bank of the Trebia. 
It was decisive ; but Macdonald, with great gallantry; urged on by des- 
peration, on the next day, the 19th, made a strong stroke for revenge. 
Could he hold his ground until the arrival of Moreau to his assistance ? 
He would try. This time he was himself the assailant against a victo- 
rious foe. At ten o’clock in the morning Macdonald endeavored to 
cross the river Trebia with his left wing to the assault, and in another 
hour he made the same attempt with his centre and right wing. It 
was a forlorn-hope. Charged by the horse, under Prince John of 
Lichtenstein, the right wing was fearfully mutilated and hurled into 
the river, with a loss of two thousand left lying on the field. The 
centre and right of the allies resisted, defeated, and drove the French 
across the Trebia again. Macdonald now thought only of retreat, so 
thorough was the rout. Next night he retired, stealing a march on his 
foe, flying to the Apennines, and leading thither twenty thousand men 
less than when he descended into Italy. The brave marshal and many 
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of his generals had been severely wounded in these bloody engagements. 
Suvaroff wrote thus to Vienna of these glorious events : 

“The officer charged with this dispatch will inform your majesty 
of the details of the triple battle of Trebia. The fine courage which 
the French evinced was only a stronger motive to the allied troops to 
manifest superior bravery. Our success is due to the brave army I 
commanded. As to myself, I have no other merit than to have exe- 
cuted the orders of your majesty. You directed me to deliver Italy 
from the enemy. He has been driven out. Italy is free.” Both Mo- 
reau and Macdonald, with the whole force of the French, were signally 
repulsed by this old soldier of seventy, and thrust across the Apennines, 
Turin citadel, Fort Urbano, Bologna, and all Tuscany, together with 
Alexandria, surrendered to the aged warrior in charge of the Russian 
and Austrian armies, and nothing remained to be reduced but Mantua, 
which fell nineteen days after its investment. Writes a military critic, 
“Tt was constantly the system of Suvaroff, during this campaign, to 
cannonade with an immense artillery in his sieges.” Mantua was bom- 
barded by six hundred pieces of mortars and cannon. There were ten 
thousand men in the garrison captured, eight hundred cannon, thirteen 
thousand muskets, with a vast train of munitions and implements of 
war of every description. What a fall was there! Even the strategy 
of Napoleon and Wellington never surpassed that of this white-haired 
hero of Catharine II. in his campaign against the French in Italy. But 
Genoa yet remained to be reduced, the sole refuge and rallying-point 
of the French in Italy, thence keeping open communication with France 
by the way of Nice. Genoa, so important a post had it now become, 
was freshly reinforced by the French. 

Between the Russians and Genoa, however, lay Novi and Serravalle, 
heights crowned by the enemy, under Joubert, to the number of fifty 
thousand men. Suvaroff resolved to storm these heights at once. It 
was done on the 16th of August. Says an author, “That day exhib- 
ited the spectacle of an old man of seventy showing more ardor for 
battle than a young man of twenty-five, and, confiding in his long ex- 
perience and a fortune which had never forsaken him, bursting impet- 
uously upon an adversary, who on his part burned with impatience to 
meet him.” Joubert had rested his right upon Serravalle, on the So- 
rivia. Here there was a castle garrisoned by the allies. This, in con- 
sequence, was the weak spot of the defense, and General Melas, with 
his Austrians, was accordingly sent by Suvaroff against Serravalle, 
while a co-operative assault was made at the same moment on Novi, 
the French centre, and Pustorana on his left. Joubert, a young gen- 
eral who had never commanded in chief before, wisely concluded to 
cover, with what strength he could, his right wing. The allied attack 
on his left was repulsed, so, with troops drawn from his centre and right, 
the brave youth put himself at the head of his columns to charge the 
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Austro-Russian line with the bayonet. At the instant Joubert was 
wounded mortally by a musket-ball, falling on the field. The French 
stood firm despite this calamity, so that Suvaroff in person directed an 
advance against their centre at Novi, which duly broke it, but the 
French selling their defeat very dear, although victory perched upon 
the banners of the Russians. A deadly carnage ensued along the road 
of retreat to Genoa, every French gun being taken by the pursuers. Su- 
yaroff said of this action, that “it was the most obstinate he had seen 
in his life.” It is told that the assaults of the Russians on the French 
centre were repulsed with so much energy that Suvaroff for a brief 
space was doubtful of the result. In his excitement he is even said to 
have shouted,— 

“Shall I, then, be beaten at the end of my career?” 

The allies, however, could not invade French soil until Genoa: 
should be reduced. That was the remaining problem. Suvaroff thought 
of attacking it by sea, and thus wrote to Admiral Nelson ; 

“T hope that the Baron of the Nile will be very soon Duke of the 
river Ponento.” But Genoa la superba did not fall, but in 1802 be- 
came the chief town of a department of France under the crown of 
Napoleon. 

The French general Dumas closely criticises Suvaroff’s conduct of 
this Italian campaign. “If,” he writes, “after having passed the 
Adda and separated the army of Moreau from the places of Mantua, 
Ferrara, and Bologna, the marshal had employed all his forces to pursue 
Moreau and outflank him, the latter would have been unable to main- 
tain for so long his position between Alexandria and Valencia, and per- 
haps been driven from the State of Genoa. In this manner Suvaroff 
could have detached a corps to watch the movements of Moreau, em- 
barrass his marches by arming the Piedmontese, and thus reserving to 
himself time and means to appear in force against Macdonald, he would 
have deprived him from the first of all hope of effecting a junction with 
Moreau. It will be objected in vain that the sieges of Peschiera, Man- 
tua, Ferrara, Pizzighettone, Milan, Tortona, Turin, and Alexandria em- 
ployed more than half the army of the Austro-Russians ; for, in fact, 
there was no necessity to besiege those places, and by merely blockading 
them and preventing their communication with each other, or with the 
French army, they would have all fallen by a general capitulation, as 
happened to Prince Eugene in 1706.” 

To these severe strictures, L. M. P. de Laverne, an officer of dra- 
goons, in his excellent sketch of Suvaroff, printed in 1814, thus re- 
plies: “In answer to this we will ask, whether it would have been 
right in Suvaroff to have penetrated into the interior or south of Italy, 
having the army of Moreau immediately before him, and in a situation 
to receive any reinforcements from France? whether, notwithstanding 
the obstacles the fortified towns ii gave him, he should have in- 
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terposed the Apennines also between them? Had Suvaroff been guilty 
of that improvidence, Macdonald would have retreated as he advanced 
and Jed him on even to Naples. He would have drawn on his enemy 
until, from the want of magazines, places of refuge, and support, he 
must have been totally ruined. But further, what would have been 
the conduct of Moreau? Would it have: been impossible for him to 
force the corps of observation, raise all the blockades, and posting him- 
self on the Apennines, have kept Suvaroff prisoner in the lower part of 
Italy? Those who will weigh these considerations attentively will be 
convinced that Suvaroff ought by no means to have been uneasy at the 
march of Macdonald upon Tuscany, since his measures were taken to 
receive him on his arrival. It was certainly better to leave the French 
to evacuate the south of Italy voluntarily, than to have detained them 
forcibly in it. But, in adopting this bold calculation, ought he there- 
fore to have joined to it an extreme imprudence? Although he did 
not think proper to hinder Macdonald from advancing, yet he was 
bound to prepare to meet him ; and for this reason besieged, and spared 
no pains to take, the strong places in the duchy of Parma and Lom- 
bardy. Eugene, when he neglected or disdained to make himself master 
of those places, had no army arriving in his rear from the south of 
Italy.” 

Before engaging with Suvaroff in the final campaign of his marvel- 
ous career, it may prove of interest to the medical staff of THE Unrrep 
SERVICE to read his views upon sanitary matters. In his comprehen- 
sive “Catechism” these suggestions are given: 

“ Rules for Diet—Have a dread of the hospital. German physic 
stinks from afar, is good for nothing, and rather hurtful than otherwise. 
A Russian soldier is not used to it. Messmates know where to find 
roots, herbs, and pismires. A soldier is inestimable. Take care of 
your health. Scour the stomach when it is foul. Hunger is the best 
medicine. He who neglects his men, if an officer arrest, if a sub-officer 
a stick, and to the private the knout, if he neglects himself. If loose 
bowels want food, at sunset a little gruel‘and bread (tea and toast), For 
costive bowels, some purging plant in warm water, or the liquorice root. 
Remember, gentlemen, the field physic of Doctor Bellypotski. In hot 
fevers eat nothing for a dozen days, and drink your soldiers’ quas, that’s 
soldiers’ physic.” (Quas, a sour beverage made of fermented flour and 
water.) “In intermittent fevers neither eat nordrink. It’s only pun- 
ishment for negligence if health ensues. In hospitals the first day the 
bed seems soft; the second, comes French broth; and the third, our 
comrade is put in a box, and they draw him away. One dies, and ten 
of his comrades stand around and inhale his expiring breath. In camp 
the ill are kept in huts and not in villages, and there the air is pure 
and sweet. Even without a hospital, however, you must not stint 
yourselves in money for medicine if it can be bought, nor even for 
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necessaries: But all this is nonsense; we ought to know how to keep 
life in ourselves. Where one dies among a hundred others, we lose not 
one in five hundred alone in the course of a month. Contact and con- 
tagion ! 

“For the healthy, drink, food, fresh air; for the sick, fresh’ air, 
food, drink ; it is the same. Comrades, the enemy trembles for you. 
But there is a worse enemy than the hospital—the damned J don’t 
know. From the half-confessing, guessing, lying, deceitful, palavering 
equivocation, squeamishness, and nonsense of I don’t know, many dis- 
asters originate. Stammering, hesitating, hemming-and-hawing, it’s 
shameful to relate. A soldier should be sound, brave, firm, decisive, 
true, upright. Pray to God, for from Him comes miracles—and vic- 
tory. God leads us. God is our general. For J don’t know, an officer 
is to be put in the guard-house; a staff-officer may be served with a 
warrant at home. 

“ Tnstruction is light ; instruct not darkly. ‘The task fears its mas- 
ter’ (a Russian saying). If a peasant knows not how to plow, the 
corn will not grow; if a soldier knows not how to fight, the enemy will 
grow. One wise chap is worth three fools: even three are not enough ; 
give six, and even six are not enough ; give ten or twelve, if you choose. 
One clever fellow will outwit them all,—flog them, upset them, and 
circumvent them.” 

In order to spare the Austrians and distinguish his Russians the 
more, Suvaroff had been less prodigal of the blood of the former than 
the latter, so that his own army, at the end of the Italian campaign, 
amounted to but twelve thousand men, having been originally some 
forty thousand, and it was with that depleted number that he engaged 
in his last onslaught. England had made a plan, indorsed at St. 
Petersburg, Berlin, and Vienna, by which the Russians under Suvaroff 
should carry on the war in Switzerland, while leaving the conduct of 
affairs in Italy to the Austrians. The idea was a blunder, formed in 
the cabinet, not the camp, and replete with impracticability in the open 
field. The Alps would have to be crossed in the face of most constant 
and courageous resistance. Says a writer on the subject, “In the pain- 
ful and difficult passage of the Alps, having continually to fight their 
way, they would lose at a moderate calculation, even if successful, four 
thousand men ; there would remain therefore only eight thousand men, 
harassed with fatigue, to join an army already worn down, in a country 
entirely new to the general, and in face of an enemy persistently press- 
ing on him. To send the Russians to such a conflict was almost cer- 
tainly to sacrifice them ; or if it had been foreseen that Suvaroff would 
have extricated himself from the difficulty, it was at least assuredly to 
disable him from acting with effect against the enemy. Austria, ad- 
vantageously situated for that purpose, should alone have had the bur- 
den of recruiting her army in Switzerland ; and, instead of ordering 
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Suvaroff to join Korjakoff in Switzerland, it was Korjakoff who should 
have been commanded to joim Suvaroff in Italy.” The fact was that, 
hearing that a French corps had crossed the Rhine and menaced Ger- 
many, the Austrian archduke moved to Manheim with the body of his 
forces, leaving in Switzerland but about twenty-five thousand indifferent 
recruits under General Hotze to await the coming of the Russian rein- 
forcements. Suvaroff bade good-by to the Austrian army of Italy on 
the 8th of November (1799), and set off from Asti for the Alps with 
the doughty remnant of his countrymen, perhaps to be precipitated into 
a fatal pit planned for his destruction. Says an author, “It is clear 
to us that this conduct on the part of Austria was a manifestation of 
ill-humor and spite, a project to humble the Russians, and even a secret 
pitfall designed to entrap and destroy their envied chief.” With forty 
thousand men after the battle of Novi, what might not Suvaroff have 
accomplished in Switzerland? whereas his escape from the snare at 
Schackenthal was only a wonder of strategy and genius. His vigor 
during this trying scene amply shows, however, that he had lost none 
of his early energy with age. It was a triumph of military skill and 
training under the direst of difficulties, and should be estimated aright. 

Suvaroff marched with promptitude toward the heart of Switzer- 
land, but to find matters in a very discouraging condition. Korjakoff 
had been badly defeated. His short control had culminated in disaster. 
Marshal Massena had advanced upon Zurich in force and encountered 
this youthful favorite of Paul I. and crushed him. Writes De Laverne, 
“ After some efforts badly directed to arrest the descent of the French, 
this school-boy general imagined a manner to receive them by forming 
his troops in solid columns, and thus foolishly and awkwardly imi- 
tating the manoeuvres he had seen practiced with success by the 
greatest generals of his country against the loose and irregular cavalry 
of the Turks; he thought by it to overpower a brave and well-trained 
infantry, expert marksmen, and a numerous and well-served artillery. 
He had taken every measure to be destroyed completely,—and he was 
so.” The victory was so overwhelming on the part of the French that 
any remains of the Russian army were not to be found to give the con- 
querors further fun, and Massena fell back upon Zurich in short order 
to await the coming of Suvaroff. The old marshal reached Bellinzona 
with twelve thousand infantry and fifteen hundred Cossack cavalry. 
The Austrians had engaged to provide him here with a thousand mules 
to carry his stores over the mountains, but not a single mule or Austrian 
-was there to meet him. Ten days were spent in waiting for these trans- 
ports, which gave Massena plenty of time to collect and concentrate his 
resources. For the first moment in his life the veteran hero suffered 
the pangs of discouragement. He perceived the noose so treacherously 
thrown around his neck. His whole character, it is said, became soured 
and embittered by the untoward circumstances surrounding him. But 
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he lost neither heart nor head. He resolved on a scheme fraught with 
dangers and difficulties, but decisive, namely, to force in person the 
passes of St. Gothard, while General Rosenberg should turn the posts 
of the mountain by crossing the country of the Grisons. Rosenberg 
accordingly advanced and attacked General Lecourbe, driving him over 
the Furca pass to Altorf and the Rhone, and afterwards joining himself 
with Suvaroff at Ursen, whence the Russians pushed on triumphantly 
to Altorf, Lake Lucerne, and, by the Muttenthal, to Schwitz. Here 
the ancient chieftain learned the particulars of the defeat of Korjakoff, 
the death of Hotze, and the overwhelming rout of the Russians. His 
position was one of the greatest peril. He was hedged in by victorious 
enemies on every hand ; his provisions were running low; he had but 
small means of transportation. He must strike or sink. 

“With my men about me,” said he, “I may defy the foe and yet 
answer for everything. But they must be kept together. If they are 
detached they will be turned and cut to pieces, and the army thus de- 
stroyed by degrees.” 

He had relied upon meeting General Hotze at Schwitz, and Hotze 
was dead. He had counted on Korjakoff keeping the French in check 
till he came up, and Korjakoff was a routed fugitive, unable to help 
himself, let alone his chief. Says a writer, “In the first impulse, dwell- 
ing upon the honor of his country, and willing to save that honor at 
any price, he dispatched a courier to seek Korjakoff, with the command 
to return against the enemy, whatever might be the state of his army, 
and holding him answerable with his head for every backward step he 
took. As for himself, regarding any retreat as dishonorable, he decided 
to take the offensive, and looked around to see on which side his blows 
should fall.” 

Europe fixed its eyes upon this point, expecting to see the capture 
or destruction of the Russian hero, for escape seemed out of the ques- 
tion. Lecourbe had retraced his steps to Altorf. Molitor held Glarus, 
Massena was hurrying towards Schwitz. Delay, inactivity, was ruin ; 
and yet, which way was the veteran to seek escape? He hurled himself 
upon the head of Massena’s approaching column without an instant’s 
hesitation, drove it back with heavy loss, and gained a moment’s 
breathing spell as if by magic or a miracle. Then a first faint ray of 
hope lighted up the gloom. There was a little mountain path leading to 
Glarus, a way so narrow that it could only be ascended single file, and 
so abrupt that men had to climb it like cats, on all-fours, and almost by 
tooth and nail. ‘To add to the general inaccessibility, the French had 
strewn the pathway with rocks and trunks of trees, while the opposite 
shore of a mountain lake on a summit to the right (Kloenthaler) was 
fortified by their artillery. Thus, while fighting the enemy in front 
along the steep acclivity, the assailants would necessarily have to weather 
and withstand the whole fire of this battery across a deep, broad body 
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of water. To add to the responsibilities and embarrassments of Suva- 
roff, he had with him the young prince, Constantine, son of the czar, 
to save from ignominious capture, as well as the imperial battle-flag of 
Russia. Yet the risk had to be run, and promptly taken. 

The slow and painful march or climb up the rugged path was or- 
dered. With remarkable audacity, impetuosity, and determined bravery 
the long line crept up, step by step, round by round, surmounting every 
obstacle, and forcing off the enemy at the point of the bayonet. The 
French, after hours of unavailing effort, finally gave way, and the energy 
of the pursuit was such that ambuscade after ambuscade was broken 
down by the crowding enemy itself thrown back upon its own defenses, 
The pass was carried, the French were in full flight, and the Russians 
again bore aloft a victorious banner. Suvaroff arrived at Glarus, gath- 
ered his army together, and retired with rapidity through the Grison 
country and over the Alps, reaching Lindau in safety on the 10th of 
October. Satisfied of the unwillingness of the Austrians, by reason 
of jealousy, to support or serve under his generalship, he made known 
his intention to proceed home, and very soon began his march through 
Germany to Russia. “I have been misled once,” said he, “but there 
would be too much shame at my age, and with my experience, to expose 
myself to be duped again. They have broken their word and been false 
to me in every respect. In Italy they refused to furnish me with the 
essential means to accelerate my march through Switzerland. They left 
Korjakoff exposed before it was in my power to sustain him. They 
compromised the honor and existence of a brave army, thus insulting 
my sovereign even more than myself. And now I owe it to his honor 
and to my own sense of duty to carry back to him at least the feeble 
remnant of the force he confided to my command, and which has but 
too well served the cause of the allies.” 

In fact, Suvaroff had been taught by bitter experiences to dislike 
and despise the accustomed Austrian system of red-tape. ‘Confer- 
ences,” he cried, in this campaign, “treaties, negotiations! An Austrian 
officer receives a flag of truce, and enters into discussion. And during 
this time the French pass the Rhine, and beat his division. Indeed, 
the general is still parleying when the enemy makes him a prisoner. 
Cesar said, ‘You must not parley with the barbarians.’ J say the same 
of every enemy. Like Cesar, I make no plan of details. I see things 
only on a grand scale, because a crowd of events always interfere to 
modify and altogether alter the best concerted plans.” 

During this withdrawal in disgust the marshal preserved an almost 
unbroken silence. Sitting and lying, by turns, in the bottom of his , 
kibitka, with his military cloak about him, concealed from view, and 
repelling interruption, he thus made the journey among his troops as 
far as Augsbourg, which city he reached on the 7th of November, and 
where he fixed his headquarters until he could receive the ultimate 
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orders of the czar. A fortnight afterwards he left Bavaria, at the em- 
peror’s command, and took up his winter quarters at Prague (December 
20,1799). On the 21st of January, 1800, an abrupt summons came 
from St. Petersburg to Suvaroff for him to bring his army back to 
Russia without delay, which he duly did. Thus his military career 
ended. 

And now he had to undergo a series of slights and insults from his 
worst enemy, Paul I., which undoubtedly resulted in killing him. Un- 
grateful republics? More basely ungrateful sovereigns, forsooth! The 
great Suvaroft died of a broken heart at the cruel injustice of a mean- 
spirited monarch. And what more wounding and galling to a noble 
soul than the contemptible persecutions of malicious natures? That is 
the very refinement of torture, indeed. 

When on the Russian frontier the royal deviltry began. The illus- 
trious warrior was refused the ordinary honors due to his rank, let alone 
his services. At the capital he was denied a military reception, and 
Paul himself treated him with studied neglect. He spoke not a word 
concerning the late campaign; he asked not after the veteran’s health ; 
he turned his back upon him without apology. Says De Laverne, 
“This fresh affliction, after all the trials of the last few months, and at 
his advanced age, was more than he could bear. At the end of his 
eminent career, this undaunted character, whom no passion but the 
thirst for glory had ever completely swayed, was unable to resist the 
chagrin of this attempted stab at his reputation. He was soon taken 
dangerously ill. All medical advice and assistance were unavailing, 
for the seat of disease was in a wounded spirit, not in the body. Suvaroff 
had received many wounds, but this one was mortal.” Catharine’s 
grandsons, Alexander and Constantine, covered with confusion at their 
father’s shameful conduct, on hearing of their old friend’s fatal illness, 
rushed to his bedside and encircled him in their arms. Said he to 
them, pathetically,— 

“Suvaroff has lived too long.” 

And pressing the portrait of his empress, which he wore on his heart, 
to his trembling lips, he breathed his last. He died May 17, 1800. 
His remains were accorded a magnificent funeral ; and the Czar Alex- 
ander, a few years afterwards, raised to his memory a superb statue on 
the Champs-de-Mars of St. Petersburg. Only a great soldier can gauge 
his great qualities. 

The following is the ukase or edict of her imperial majesty, the Em- 
press of all the Russias, issued to the senate, relative to Suvaroff’s pro- 
motion to the rank of field-marshal: “ The commander-in-chief, Count 
Suvaroff Rymnikski, already recommended by the numerous and valu- 
able services he has rendered us, having been appointed by Field- 
Marshal Count Romanzoff Zaduneiski to the command of the troops 
against the insurgents of Poland, has acquitted himself of the commis- 
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sion with which he was charged to our great satisfaction by defeating 
the enemy in several engagements, and particularly in that of Brzescia, 
on the 3d of September (1794). As soon as he was informed of the 
total overthrow of Kosciusko, the leader of the insurrection, he in- 
stantly marched to Warsaw, defeated the enemy’s troops on his way, 
and took Praga, a suburb of Warsaw, defended by strong entrench- 
ments and a numerous garrison, by assault. He carried the works by 
storm at the head of our victorious troops, engaged the insurgents, and 
after a most severe conflict obliged Warsaw, the capital of the king- 
dom, to submit her destiny to the hands of the conqueror. After taking 
possession of Warsaw, the arms and prudent measures of the above- 
named general speedily obliged the numerous bodies of Poles who had 
effected their retreat, but were vigorously pursued, to surrender, with 
all their artillery and ammunition. The success of this expedition has 
entirely extinguished the flames of insurrection in Poland. In consid- 
eration of these services which General Count Suvaroff Rymnikski has 
so recently rendered us, and which are no less advantageous than ac- 
ceptable to Russia, we have appointed him, this 19th of November, 
1794, our general field-marshal, and at the same time presented him 
with the staff of field-marshal. We order the senate to expedite a 
diploma which shall be signed by our own hand, and in which all his 
military exploits shall be particularized. 
“ CATHARINE. 
‘¢ NOVEMBER 6, 1794.”’ 


The presentation of a piece of property to Suvaroff, in further 
recompense and recognition of his military offices, by the grateful em- 
press is hereinafter expressed. This ukase is likewise addressed to the 
Russian senate : 

“As a recompense for the remarkable services which General Field- 
Marshal Count Alexander Suvaroff has rendered us by the different 
victories he has gained over the insurgents of Poland, and especially 
by the complete defeat of their united forces at Praga, which imme- 
diately occasioned the submission of Warsaw, the capital of Poland, and 
the general termination of the insurrection, we have given, by virtue 
of our plenary authority, to him, his successors, heirs, and representa- 
tives, full power to take, from the date of the present instrument, and 
to enjoy in perpetuity, from our imperial possessions in Lithuania, con- 
stituting a part of the ci-devant royal district of Brzescia, the district of 
Robrin, with all the burghs, manor-houses, and villages appendant 
thereon ; which district, according to the registers laid before us, con- 
tains a population of six thousand nine hundred and twenty-two souls; 
together with all the farms, all the fruit, rents, and issues, all the cattle, 
and summarily all the objects of rural economy attached thereunto. 
We enjoin our senate, by these presents, to expedite the necessary orders 
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for placing this property, with all its appurtenances and dependencies, 
in the hands of Count Suvaroff Rymnikski, and for preparing the 
diploma of this donation, which we purpose to subscribe with our name. 
“ CATHARINE. 
‘“‘ AueusT 19, 1795.” 


Catharine ITI. wrote congratulatory letters in person to Suvaroff on 
a number of occasions. The following notes are appended to Anthing’s 
“Campaigns of Count Suvaroff Rymnikski” : 

“To ouR COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, CounT SUVAROFF RYMNIKSKEI, 
—The singular zeal which you have displayed for our service on vari- 
ous occasions ; the care and vigilance of which you have given such an 
example as commander-in-chief; the uncommon ardor, courage, and 
ability by which you signalized yourself in attacking, on the 22d of 
September, the numerous Ottoman army, commanded by the Grand 
Vizier, on the Rymnik, when you gained a complete victory over the 
enemy with our troops, and those of his majesty the Roman emperor, 
under the command of the Prince of Cobourg, are so many distinct 
claims to our imperial regard. As a testimony of it, we name you, 
according to the institution of our military order of Saint George, 
knight of the first class of that order, and we command you to wear 


the decoration which we now send you. 
“ CATHARINE. 
“Sr, Pererspure, October 18, 1789.” 


Suvaroff was ever faithful and loyal to his queen, and after every 
one of his famous victories Catharine complimented, thanked, and 
praised her devoted hero to the skies with true royalty and womanhood. 


“Sr, PeTERsBuRG, October 26, 1794. 

“Count ALEXANDER BasILovitscH,— Y our rapid marches against 
the enemy, your victories, and particularly those which you gained on 
the 6th of September at Kruperzize, and on the 8th of the same month 
at Brzescia, are distinguished proofs of your constant zeal for our ser- 
vice, and of your activity, bravery, and talents. In this point of view 
we are pleased to consider your successes, and we therefore hasten to 
express our most grateful sense of them. We send you as a pledge of 
our satisfaction a diamond hat-loop, and at the same time make you a 
present of three pieces of cannon, to be chosen by yourself from the 
artillery which you have taken in battle. We pray God to assist you 
in all that you may hereafter undertake for the service of your country. 


I am your affectionate 
“ CATHARINE. 


“‘ NovEMBER 6, 1794. 
“ FrELD-MARSHAL, GENERAL CouNT ALEXANDER BaAsILo- 
vitscH,—I make you my compliments on all your victories, as well as 
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on your carrying the intrenchments of Praga and Warsaw. I am, with 


great respect, your affectionate 
“ CATHARINE.” 


Suvaroff was also the recipient of many tokens of appreciation from 
the crowned heads of Europe. The following are a few specimens: 

“My VERY DEAR GENERAL,—I am fully convinced that you are 
perfectly satisfied with the rewards of your own sovereign, who duly ap- 
preciates your great talents and long experienced bravery. I know also 
that you are not ambitious of new distinctions, which can certainly add 
nothing to the lustre of your renown ; I nevertheless hope that you will 
accept with pleasure my order of the Red and Black Eagle, which I 
send you as a mark of my distinguished esteem and particular good 


wishes. I am your affectionate 
“ FREDERIC WILLIAM 


(of Prussia). 


‘‘ PotspaM, December 7, 1794.” 


“My pEeAR FreELD-MarsHat, Count Suvarorr,—As Captain 
Langfrey returns this day to his place of destination, I have intrusted 
him with my portrait for you. I wish the pleasure you may receive from 
it may equal the desire I feel of giving you, in it,a token of my particu- 
lar esteem for your personal merits. I trust you enjoy a good state of 
health, and hope that you will henceforth taste the sweets of repose, to 


enable you to recruit from the incessant fatigues of the field which you 
have hitherto endured. Rest assured of my good wishes. 
“ FRANCIS 
(of Austria). 


‘¢ VIENNA, January 25, 1795.” 
’ ’ 


‘‘ Warsaw, 8th November, 1794. 

“Srr,—I am perfectly sensible of the candor of your proceedings 
toward us. I cannot give you a better proof of it than by restoring to 
liberty the Russian prisoners of war in this place, and putting them 
into the hands of a general so worthy of commanding them. I pray 
God to keep you in his holy protection ! 

“SranisLaus Avuaeustus, King” 
(of Poland). 


From friend and foe alike came spontaneous adulations and kindly 
greetings to this great soldier and good man, whose name is free from 
stain. Russia has always loved his memory, and well she may, for 
Suvaroff was one of the rare soldiers of his warlike era who never 
lost a battle. Perhaps no name among his countrymen is better known 
to military men of all nations than that of the martial Suvaroff. 


Davip GRAHAM ADEE. 





PROMOTION IN THE NAVY AND IN 
FOREIGN SERVICES. 


‘Senza buon comandante non vi ha buona nave.”’ 


Ze 


No one doubts that the question of promotion in the navy is of great 
interest, yet the fact would seem to indicate that it has been but little 
studied, for it may be of vital importance to the national defense, and 
while treating it as a secondary consideration and making it subordinate 
to other needs, might render the organization of the navy for its su- 
preme duty—action—very defective, and thus lead to grave disorders. 
Some do not seem to have sufficiently at heart the maxim, known and 
repeated by all, that “ without a capable commander there will never be a 
smart ship.” , 

There is to-day a prevailing disposition not only to consider the 
military careers of the navy and army as corresponding throughout, but 
in thinking them as on the same footing as all other civil professions 
and employments, which produces a feeling against adopting special 
provisions for them. Yet these provisions are necessary, since these 
two branches of the profession of arms‘have for themselves exceptional 
requisites, 

In civil professions and employments, in which work is mostly of a 
sedentary nature, and almost always allows ease, with a tranquil and 
well-matured reflection, advanced age—pledge of experience and re- 
pose—is, within certain limits, very often an advantage; very rarely, 
and always in a moderate ratio, a detriment. While the same can also 
be said for those employments which, through being auxiliary to the 
military service, have only the name and qualification of the military, 
the case is very different for the profession of arms properly speaking, 
that is, for the active corps of the executive branch of the navy. 

Battle is action par excellence ; it requires, therefore, the greatest 
vigor of mind and body, and the capability of an officer, more especially 
of the officer in command, is determined by the combination of his 
mental, moral, and physical forces. When this combination takes 
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place, which is the case when a man is in the flower of his age, he is 
then at the height of his fitness. From twenty to forty-five is the age 
of assault; so much so, that in the civil professions, where vim and 
energy are necessary, it is very rare that a man succeeds in making his 
mark if before forty or forty-five he has not already largely and boldly 
laid the foundations of his future. 

The history of all times and of all people, the biographies of illus- 
trious men of arms abundantly prove that youth was, with rare excep- 
tions, one of the qualities that distinguished itself in war. Among the 
rare exceptions, that most special and recent case of Von Moltke only 
confirms this truth. He directed the operations of a large army in the 
calmness of his study, with the coldness of a man whose preparations 
assured him victory, and proved himself the greatest strategist of his 
time. But at the head of troops, under the fire of the enemy, with body 
worn out by the discomforts of camp, with nerves stretched by the 
excitement of battle, would he have been as well up to his work as if 
he had been thirty or forty years younger? This certainly would not 
have been the opinion of the generals interrogated by a commission 
appointed by the English Parliament in 1874 to study the reorganiza- 
tion of the army, since they expressed the conviction that the age most 
fitted for command was from thirty to forty-five years. 

But battle at sea has needs still greater than battle on shore. On 
the field of battle the officer in command of the troops, without doubt, 
stands in need of the greatest energy and promptness of resolution ; but 
however ready and pregnant with consequences may be his decision, it 
is rare indeed that he has not a quarter of an hour, or at least a few 
minutes, to gather his thoughts, to hear the opinions of those about him, 
and to determine what he should do. In a naval action, on the con- 
trary, a captain has only an instant to determine upon a movement 
upon which depends. victory or the loss of his ship, and that, too, in 
an action that may decide the ‘maritime fate of his country. With 
ships of many thousand tons driving at a speed of thirteen hundred to 
sixteen hundred feet a minute against ships similarly engaged, “to 
steer for the enemy, to divine his movements, to avoid his ramming and 
to attempt it, to grasp the moment to use the guns and torpedoes, and 
at the same time to meet the attack of torpedo-boats, to direct the per- 
sonnel at their several stations, breaking out from all dangers amongst 
smoke, confusion, and under a storm of shot and shell, to preserve a clear 
vision of the engagement, to lead a furious struggle with a placid mind, 
what a task !” exclaims Lamy. ‘“ When everything that must be done 
to develop the full power of these engines of war is considered, what 
they cost the nation in money, what a single act of imprudence, hesita- 
tion, or even chance may sacrifice, the soul of the commander is trou- 
bled, and he conceives the only fear to which his heart is opened.” 

Now, with what quality of nerve, with what rapidity of conception 
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and of resolution, with what energy and boldness must a man be en- 
dowed to be equal to such a terrible task! Who will doubt that to possess 
them he should be in the full power of his vital forces? Certainly it 
will happen that a man of eminent gifts, tempered by time in the diffi- 
cult school of command and responsibility, may preserve for many years 
a sufficient if not an equal capacity. But he who has come late in life 
to command, already worn out in mind and body by routine without 
taking the lead in ordinary duty, no longer in sound health, no longer 
sustained by dash and confidence in himself, which properly belongs to 
a younger age, will bend under the heavy load he is unprepared to carry, 
and in spite of the aid of hard study, in spite of a praiseworthy past 
in every respect, will be a bad, or at best only an indifferent commander 
in the moment of supreme trial. 

Now, when millions are spent to furnish the navy with the most 
powerful weapons of war, what consideration can have a plausible value 
which makes vain so many sacrifices, placing in danger the fate of the 
war and the maritime future of the nation ? 

Since to have young officers in command of ships is of so much 
importance, it is a duty. to prepare one’s self to obtain it, and the regu- 
lations should be managed to reach it, not casually or by leaps, nor only 
partially, but entirely and with certainty, maintaining a constant and 
sufficiently rapid current of promotion, and regularly setting aside the 
elements that do not respond to all demands. 

Let us discuss through what more efficient way, and at the same 
time more just and liberal, more consistent with the true military spirit, 
and also more advantageous to the individuals, it can be and ought to 
be reached. 

In ancient states, when fashion and choice for the civil and military 
careers held sway, and when the frequency and duration of wars made 
many vacancies and permitted individuals to quickly show their abili- 
ties, promotion was easy, and almost always assured to the meritorious. 
This system, therefore, had great difficulties, which it is not necessary 
to mention here, and which would not render it applicable to the present 
day. 

Later, in the general prevalence of despotic and aristocratic forms of 
government, of which not a few vestiges remain, military ranks were 
given according to the pleasure of the sovereign or by some one dele- 
gated by him. A species of selection arose among individuals of a 
privileged class. Though founded upon unjust (and now fortunately 
given up) ideas of administration, this system still had the advantage 
of furnishing officers in the flower of their age, and, although favorit- 
ism may often prevail in the selection, nevertheless the direct interest 
and ambition of the ruler pushed it aside, at least in time of need, to 
make the selection fall among the best men. We have at present 
an example of it in Russia, and somewhat earlier in England, who 
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owes to that system all her brilliant captains and admirals of the great 
struggle with Napoleon. A little differently it occurred in France under 
¢he empire, and it happens to-day in Germany, where the head of the 
state and his ministers have the power of selection and of exclusion. 
But is the system of promotion entirely by selection, however favor- 
able it may be in theory to the object aimed at, applicable in a modern 
state ruled by truly liberal institutions? We do not believe it. It 
gives too much power to the government, no matter what may be its 
form, and leaves too open the way to favoritism,—so much the more 
that, in spite of the responsibility of ministers, the mutability of cabinets 
renders less intensely and directly felt the importance of having selection 
always fall upon the most deserving, and favors personal and party 
pressure. 

On the other hand, in practice, can selection be always based upon a 
sufficiently safe judgment? It is vain to hope it, unless it be for dis- 
tinguished services in war, in which case it should have the fullest 
discussion. If, moreover, examinations be adopted as a criterion of 
merit, there is no one who believes that they lead to an exact appreci- 
ation of an individual as a naval officer. 

One that stands a brilliant examination will be a man of natural 
talent and study, but he will be wanting in the essential gifts for naval 
action. Another, who appears only indifferent to the examiners, who 
often do not know him and have little time to judge him well, will be, 
instead, a man of push, action, and intelligence. Examinations in 
course of one’s career, then, should only be to determine one’s fitness, 
and are, therefore, useful to establish the fact that the officer maintains 
a properly-cultivated intellect, but they should never serve as a base for 
selection among officers of the executive branch. 

If we take as a criterion the formulated opinions  f officers by their 
superiors, that too can also be erroneous, because it supposes a compari- 
son hardly possible in practice. In order that a superior may consci- 
entiously recommend an officer dependent upon him for promotion by 
selection from among his companions in his grade, he should have 
had them also under him under like conditions of service, a thing 
extremely difficult to happen. 

Again, promotions by selection are not favorable to discipline, which, 
to be imposing, must be founded upon respect and esteem for the supe- 
rior, and partly also upon direct acquisition by seniority. It is difficult 
for him who has been many years senior or superior in a grade to 
another, in whom he is unwilling to acknowledge attainments superior 
to his own, to yield gracefully, not only to see him pass ahead, but to 
pay him that deference and obedience required, hurt as he is in his 
amour propre and in his ambition. That forces too violently human 
nature, of which he must still exhibit his share in life’s daily practices. 

From it are easily born envy, personal dislikes (which naval life 
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gravely tends to inspire), and infractions of discipline, and history tells us 
what doleful consequences have resulted from such cases in time of war. 

Seniority, then, is the most natural and most just base for promotion, 
for which reason its observance, at least as a fundamental rule, has now 
prevailed by almost all. Yet, by itself, it has the great defect, espe- 
cially in the relative scarcity of wars that fortunately occurs to-day, of 
producing, on one hand, a current of promotion too slow and easy to 
stop at the least obstacle, and, on the other hand, of equally rewarding 
the services of the decaying and indifferent officer and of him who, 
distinguished for intelligence and activity, loftily aspires to reach a 
position which will bring out all his strength. 

To remedy this slowness that weakens the best endeavors of a man 
and to open the way for the best is then an indispensable measure. 
But how? Those that present themselves to my mind are the follow- 
ing: 1st, extraordinary provisions; 2d, partial selection ; 3d, exclusion 
of the unfit; 4th, a proper system of retirement. 

Extraordinary provisions to detach at one pull the decaying branch 
from the trunk may be in some special cases a necessity, but, like all 
violent remedies, they cause a serious shock which it is not prudent to 
repeat. They do nothing to prevent the reproduction of the evil, since 
they do not touch the cause. 

Partial selection is certainly, as a lesser evil, preferable to stagnation 
in the list, but, besides having no light inconveniences, of which we 
have hinted when speaking of selection, it has the defect of all half- 
way measures, which, whilst they do not preserve sufficiently intact first 
principles, only insufficiently attain the end. It is well, then, to consider 
that if this permits a relatively rapid flow of promotion in the higher 
grades, it does not prevent a crowding and growing old in the medium 
and lower grades, and does not provide in sufficient numbers young 
and chosen commanders. 

The French army will serve as an example, in which, selection hav- 
ing prevailed up to 1832 in favor of the nobility, old and new, and the 
hommes de biens, the lists were gorged with old and tottering officers. 
When, as with us at present, one has the fortune to possess a large 
number of commanding officers in the flower of their age and valor, 
that must be due rather, if not entirely, to the puff of political events 
not very distant, which will not be reproduced. And here it is well to 
note that this fact itself, rendering more durable the fitness of the high 
officers, will cause still greater impediments in the movement in the 
lower grades, and make some provision still more necessary. 

Exclusion from promotion of officers who have not shown them- 
selves fit is recognized at first sight as just and proper in every respect, 
and should be adopted, whatever system may be established. Basing 
it upon an absolute criterion of the value of the individual, and not a 
relative one as in selection, does not expose it like that to easy errors. 
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It is, therefore, very easy to perceive that this is not decrease enough 
to maintain a movement as rapid as is necessary. Moreover, it should 
be accompanied by some other provision which, allowing the wounded 
individuals to retire from the active list, may prevent them from in- 
juring the morale and discipline of the corps. The officer excluded 
from promotion or jumped is like a broken-legged thoroughbred ; his 
amour propre, one of the precious safeguards of the military, has re- 
ceived an incurable blow; the sacred fire within him is extinguished, 
or burns but dimly ; his prestige in the presence of his inferiors (true 
foundation of discipline) is lost, since they see him judged and con- 
demned by superior authority. He is, therefore, a little decaying branch 
that must be pruned. This understanding has-so much force in the 
navy and army of Germany that the overslaughed officer considers his 
case as a tacit invitation to retire, and he complies with it immediately, 

It is well, therefore, to note that unfitness for the naval service does 
not absolutely imply a physical and intellectual incapacity in general, 
since it can also be ascribed to officers of the best conduct and gifted 
with special intelligence and skill for other duties, but to such the voca- 
tion of a maritime military life may have failed or may have suffered 
by too long a stay on shore or by circumstances of a private nature. 

It now remains to consider if the last measure spoken of—that is, a 
well-chosen system of passage to a retired list or reserve list—will, with 
the preceding, meet better and with more equity than the two first the pro- 
posed limit. Outside of cases of culpability, fortunately rare, and those 
of furlough or dismissal, the exit of an officer from the active list can be 
brought about either by definite retirement or by going on the reserve list. 
Now, it is without doubt evident that within certain limits of age it is 
to the interest of the country to prefer a reserve list to a definite retire- 
ment. This system really furnishes a cadre of the second line which 
will become useful in case of war for auxiliary services (to which other- 
wise it would be necessary to appoint officers of the active list, thus de- 
priving the fleet of them), and also to fill up as needed the vacancies 
in the first line. Many officers unfitted for active naval service from 
physical or other causes may instead become excellent for stationary 
duties, and it would not be wise for the government to deprive itself 
of all, increasing without any benefits the matter of pensions. 

Except for those officers passed over in promotion by seniority (who 
in consequence of this fact, as we have said, should leave the active list), 
the avenue to the retired or reserve list can be regulated in two ways. 
The first consists in a discretionary passage, giving under certain con- 
ditions of age and services—that is, in leaving to the administration the 
right to order such passage when these conditions are reached, and in 
direct reciprocity—to the officer the right to ask it. The second method 
is compulsory under certain conditions of age and service, and should 
bind the government as well as the individual. 
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Let us consider the first method. It is very rare that an individual 
will ask to retire, except under special conditions, and that is natural. 
Affection for his profession and the force of habit powerfully bind a 
man who has served so many years, while a forced idleness, at an age 
in which it is difficult to form new habits and find new occupations, 
alarms him. Moreover, it is rare that one can willingly acknowledge 
the decline of his faculties; they are always thought to be amply fit, 
to be even superior to those that come afterwards. Is there, in short, 
a reason to disguise it, likewise the question of interest, especially for 
him who has a family to feed and children to educate? A man is 
never in haste to submit to a decrease in his proper means of existence 
by passing from full pay to a reduced one, especially if still hoping 
some time that the pension will reach a maximum. We repeat that 
wise laws ought to be framed upon the human nature that is within 
the man, and not upon that which is desirable, for if man were perfect 
he would be useless. 

It thus happens in practice that the government almost always 
must order his retirement, or else, in order to save, at least before the 
public, the amour propre of the person, invite him to ask it (which in 
the end amounts to the same thing). 

It comes from this that, still absolutely beyond the question of 
material interest, the officer bitterly resents this decision of the govern- 
ment as an unreasonable affront. He leaves the corps disgusted and 
wounded in his pride, feeling that so many years of loyal services were 
badly rewarded, perhaps accusing the government of yielding to envy 
and personal resentment, complaining of a badly spent life. It wounds 
him, above all, to feel that others, his inferiors, to whose deference he 
has a right, may have had the power to judge and condemn him. On 
the other hand, does this system always sufficiently secure from every 
pressure the independence and calmness of judgment of him who, 
having reached the fatal age, has suspended above his head this sword 
of Damocles, whose thread a parliamentary tide can break ? 

The head of the administration is, therefore, induced to go slowly 
and against his inclination in removing officers from the active list, 
although the discretionary age for retirement may be passed, since 
either the sentiment of generosity or of comradeship, or the fear of 
being charged with oppression or worse, strongly binds him. 

So the harm, which for the individual is often delayed, falls upon 
the corps, whose files, meeting with an obstacle, become crowded and 


With the second method—that is, with compulsory and unfailing 
retirement under specific conditions—all these disorders are avoided. 
Impersonal law is substituted for the individual judgment, and takes 
away from the retired list whatever may be offensive or arbitrary. 


The officer having attained high rank has already guaranteed, with 
VoL. VIII.—No. 5. 34 
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great advantage to the state, his independence of opinion in the 
councils of the government, and also his amour propre. He fears 
neither the malevolence nor the painful insinuations of mental ruin, 
and when the fixed hour for him and for all comes, he has his mind 
already prepared for the unfailing necessity, and however much it may 
grieve him to retire, convinced as he is that he is still in the plenitude 
of his vigor, yet will he do it without bitterness, feeling that he obeys 
not an unjust condemnation, but a necessity of life to leave his post 
to the younger, as others have left it to him. Thus his mind is not 
alienated from the government, nor from the corps which for so many 
years has been his family. 

At the same time the succeeding officer, full of energy and noble 
ambition, can calculate with perfect security his probability of advance- 
ment without any evil thoughts against him who precedes, and without 
being soured by impediments that overwhelm his career. 

The only objection that is likely to be made to this system is that 
of being deprived sometimes, in case of war, of the services of men still 
gifted with eminent qualities. But it must be considered that when 
the age-limit is properly established these cases would only be rare 
exceptions, and that a wise law does not sacrifice the rule to save the 
exception. It is unnecessary to say that in time of war such a regula- 
tion would naturally be suspended. Nothing then forbids the liveliest 
intellects, though no longer at an age to lend active services, from still 
rendering benefits to the country in a way more consistent with their 
actual capacity, seated in the Senate and in the Council of State, or, as 
is done in England, France, and Spain, the officer having reached the 
highest grade, may remain always in active service. 

But it is not enough that promotion should be regular ; it ought to be 
also sufficiently rapid for him who is fit for the high grades of command, 
and to obtain such rapidity it is necessary that the age for compulsory 
retirement, or for the reserve list, should be proportionately fixed for 
each grade, having for each one the qualities of efficiency required. 
Indeed, one who is relatively old for a lower grade can still be young 
enough for a higher one. 

It is important to remember as an essential condition for the naval 
service that an officer must quickly reach responsibility of command, 
and that with secure foundations of instruction eight or ten years of 
service well spent are enough to assure his efficiency in command, pro- 
vided he has the vocation, but that, on the contrary, a good admiral who 
has passed his best years in command of a ship will be able, up to an 

advanced age, to render most active services, if nowhere else, in the 
superior councils, and in military and technical directions. 

The system of a fixed proportional age for each grade, causing the 
superfluous to be laid aside, not only in high but in all the grades, 
carefully acquires the advantage of being able, without prejudice to the 
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principal object, to raise to the proper maximum the age-limit for 
every grade. 

Although, in treating so grave a matter as the defense and honor of 
the nation, and estimating the disastrous consequences of a defeat, it is 
well to bear in mind that the most efficient means is that which costs 
less when the accounts are balanced, and that consequently the pecuniary 
question should always be a secondary consideration, nevertheless there 
may be some who are against the provisions we propose, because it may 
be thought too expensive for the treasury. If, therefore, they will con- 
sider, to obtain precisely the greatest effect with the least expense, that 
the necessity of establishing a reserve list is so manifest that every 
nation in Europe has already resorted to it, and that, therefore, it will 
be a necessity to follow without delay their example, they will be 
persuaded that the entire expense would not reach a larger amount than 
that which is necessary to maintain the present system of retirement. 

From what we have sought to show it seems to us that the follow- 
ing fundamental principles may be fairly admitted : 

1. Promotion on the sole base of seniority, with the single excep- 
tion of merit, for distinguished actions in war, or for eminent services, 
in which latter case promotion for merit should be the result of the 
Council of Ministers, and approved by the Council of State. 

2. Compulsory retirement from the active list at an age-limit pro- 
portionately established for each grade, and at any age in case of ex- 
clusion from promotion or of too long a stay on shore without sea duty. 

3. Formation of a special reserve list, destined to complete the 
active list in case of necessity, and also to render in time of peace 
auxiliary duties on shore. 

If the system that we support had ever resulted from theory it 
would be, in spite of better arguments in its favor, doubted that it 
would answer in practical application, but it seems to us that this doubt 
should vanish in seeing that exactly the same system has been adopted 
for twelve years in the English navy, as a result of a series of experi- 
ments and studies that were prolonged for more than half a century. 
A few years later this system was extended to the English army, to the 
French army, and is also now adopted by the Danish navy. 

In the Spanish navy promotion is established, by a law of 1878, by 
strict seniority, and retirement is compulsory at a fixed age. Selection 
is only admitted for distinguished services, and in such cases it must be 
ordered in pursuance to a sentence of a court, except for flag-officers, 
for whom the notoriety of distinguished services to be rewarded and a 
specific demand of the Board of Admiralty is all that is required. 

In the United States navy compulsory retirement has for many years 
prevailed. 

We note, in conclusion, that the above-mentioned nations, as we 
have observed, not only have a reserve list, but, moreover, they 
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utilize officers that have left active service in special employments, for 
which they are found always better adapted than other individuals un- 
familiar with military and maritime affairs and not so strongly bound 
to duty and honor from long years of discipline and love for the 
service. 

Among the most civilized nations, and whose organization is most 
solidly and economically united, it is rightly supposed that military 
education is an additional guarantee, since the military sense of duty 
is only the perfection of the civic virtue of a people worthy of liberty. 


A. G. Berry, 


Lieutenant USN. 
Translated from the Rivista Marititima. 


II. 


THE Journal des Sciences Militaires for December, 1882, contains the 
last of an excellent’series of articles, by a writer who signs the initials 
G. L. M., on the subject of promotion inthe French army. The author 
has given so much thought to this question, and discusses it with so much 
frankness and intelligence, that some of his arguments and conclusions 
merit the attention of officers of all military services. The attempt 
will be made to summarize some of the more important points of his 
valuable and interesting paper. 

The ends to be attained by any system of promotion are thus stated: 
1. To admit to the various ranks and employments of the service only 
those who are fit to perform the corresponding duties. 2. To give pref- 
erence to those best able to satisfy these conditions. 3. Finally, to 
prohibit rigorously any person from occupying a position the duties 
of which he is physically or mentally unable or unfit to perform. 

Promotion is not a reward for past services; it is simply an exten- 
sion of power granted for the sake of future services which an officer 
seems qualified to render. 

No officer should be advanced beyond the grade which he is phys- 
ically and intellectually capable of filling. This rule must be applied 
at all times and in all circumstances. 

To render its consequences less harsh the position of officers in all 
grades to the lowest should be made as respectable in every sense as pos- 
sible, and great pains should be taken to secure raw material of the 
best quality for recruiting the corps of officers. Severe and repeated 
tests should be applied before any one is placed in the line of promo- 
tion. 

Candidates seem to be admitted to the French military schools upon 
nearly the same conditions as those established at West Point and An- 
napolis. In Germany they follow a different plan. Before undertak- 
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ing to qualify a candidate they try to learn as much as possible about 
him. They study the raw material to find out whether it is worth the 
trouble of manufacture. 

This is the reason why candidates for commissions in the Prussian 
service are required to serve six months in the ranks, This service is 
followed by another probation, and the object of both is to give the 
officers of the regiment an opportunity to judge of the “military voca- 
tion” of the candidate and of his fitness for command. Upon their 
decision his appointment must depend. 

The officers must in all cases state their reasons for adverse votes, 
and these votes are official duties of the highest importance. The prin- 
ciple of “selection of officers by their peers” is the corner-stone of the 
Prussian military system. 

Of course the value of education is fully recognized in this system ; 
but, as it is held that only the foundation of a military education can be 
laid before actual experience in command, uniformity of education is 
not made a prime requisite. 

In a manual prepared by the illustrious Von Moltke is found the 
assertion that education strengthens the will, and that “the feeling of 
security given by knowledge, the ability to settle matters promptly and 
skillfully in extraordinary circumstances will, in the end, enable a weak 
character to form a definite decision and to carry it out in a difficult sit- 
uation. He who feels his ignorance, on the other hand, floats irresolute, 
and readily yields to demoralization.” 

Promotion by selection would be the only admissible method if it 
could be carried out without error. But, as Marshal de Broglie says, 
“An angel must preside over the choice to enable merit to resist in- 
trigue and favor.” 

The proposals for means to insure fairness all reduce in the end to 
examinations of some kind. But examinations necessitate a programme. 
Competition requires that it should be a narrow one. Such examina- 
tions prove nothing except that the successful candidates know what is 
set down in the programme, and they often fail to prove even that. 

Moreover, the qualities essential to an officer are not those which 
can be determined by an examination or brought out by question and 
answer. Passing examinations is an art, almost a science. It has its 
recipes and formulas, and is taught by professors. When examinations 
regulate promotion, text-books and crammers will abound, and duty 
and the instruction of subordinates will become minor and disagreeable 
tasks and interruptions to an officer’s progress. 

As examinations, defective as they are in practice, are the best thing 
offered as a basis for a system of selection, it would seem that this 
system should be abandoned. 

If selection does not work as well in practice as it does in theory, 
is seniority as bad in practice as it is wrong in theory ? 
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It is said to bea premium for “incapacity and idleness.” This 
charge may seem well founded, but can only be true when a corps con- 
tains a considerable number of incapable and idle officers. This can 
only happen when the system of recruiting admits incapable men and 
the organization of the service allows idle ones to remain in it. 

It is only too probable that this may be the case in the French 
service. The inequality in educational qualifications required from 
those who rise from the ranks and those who graduate from military 
schools may account for the admission of some who are incapable of 
becoming good officers. 

In regard to idleness, it was tolerated in the past, and leisure was 
formerly one of the attractions of the military profession. Things 
are changed now, as the complaints of those who entered the army 
to be idle, and who find that they have to work as hard as they would 
anywhere else, show. 

The reduction of the term of service, and the more systematic in- 
struction necessitated thereby, will continue to make the duties of officers 
more laborious, and will tend to drive idlers out of the service. Con- 
tinuance in the service should be made intolerable for them and for all 
who are not fanatically devoted to the military profession. When 
this is accomplished there need be no fear of offering premiums to idle- 
ness, because there will be no idlers among the officers. 

The capital question is whether the corps can be kept up to its 
strength under such conditions ? 

Why is it that the French officers are less zealous, less fanatical, 
that is to say, less thoroughly devoted to their profession than the Ger- 
man officers ? 

It is not simply a question of race, nor of manners and education. 
Certain historical events help to explain the fact, but the main reason 
is found in defective organization. 

There have always been officers of zeal and professional fanaticism 
in the French service, but for a long time they had nothing to sustain 
their activity. Shut in by narrow rules, their zeal could only be ap- 
plied to trifling and stupid details which soon disgusted the best of 
them. 

When an officer can only show his zeal by taking pains about the 
adjustment of belts and cartridge-boxes, the arrangement of kits and 
beds, and the serving out of rations, and when in all these things he 
has no right to have an idea of his own, or to suggest the slightest im- 
provement, his zeal cannot fail to be promptly extinguished, and so 
much the more quickly as the officer is more intelligent. 

Why has fanaticism, so highly honored in the Prussian army, be- 
come almost ridiculous in the French army ? 

Precisely because the only fanatics hitherto found in the latter were 
not, in general, remarkable for their intellectual superiority. They 
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were, for the most part,—speaking only of sincere fanatics and allow- 
ing for exceptions,—men of narrow minds and petty scruples, glad to 
confine themselves to carrying out literally regulations which they 
made it a point of honor not to understand. 

It is to be noted that the largest proportion of active and zealous 
officers in the French army is found among those who perform special 
functions, like those of regimental adjutants and instructors, involving 
extra work, but also involving more initiative and more responsibility. 
They have a definite line of action, and they accomplish and enjoy 
direct and practical results. They almost always show more zeal than 
is brought to the work of “ general service” in the regiment. 

These facts seem to justify the conclusion that as many officers as 
possible should be employed under similar conditions. It is the only 
way to secure the maximum of effort, to stimulate zeal, and to develop 
in French officers that fanaticism which we admire in the Prussians. 
Then only can we exact from officers that incessant industry which 
will render existence intolerable to idlers and rid the army of their 


presence. 

The opinion has too long prevailed in France that the career of an 
officer was essentially an idle life, suited only to careless and adven- 
turous spirits, who dislike study and regular work. 

This view, which was once only too well founded, has caused a 
double injury to the army; in the first place, by greatly lowering its 
prestige, in which work and workers are advancing toward the highest 


places ; in the second place, by repelling from the military profession 
a vast number of men of earnest and reflective character. 

It is time to remedy this, and the first step must be to give every 
officer, from the lowest grade to the highest, a definite réle, where he 
can take the initiative and assume responsibility in due proportion. 
Then we need not be afraid to increase the amount of work required 
from each officer until the idle and indifferent are forced out of a pro- 
fession in which intellectual vigor and energy are as important to every 
member as the same physical qualities. 

Promotion by selection, which is surrounded by restrictions in time 
of peace, becomes the rule in time of war. The restrictions are im- 
posed to obviate abuses and acts of favoritism on the part of the 
executive. There is no sense in giving every facility for the com- 
mission of these abuses in time of war. Promotion is not intended as 
a reward for service or for those who incur dangers. 

It has been said that “there is nothing like the fire of cannon for 
keeping favor at a distance.” But too often, even in war, the fire of 
cannon only serves to keep favor away from those directly exposed, in 
order that its benefits may be enjoyed by those who do not even see 
the smoke. 

Reference has been made to “actions d’éclat,” but it is not always 
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easy to distinguish between those deeds which indicate nothing but 
personal courage and those which prove the possession of intelligence 
and military talent. 

The Germans seem to have realized this. While their system 
allows a soldier to prove that he is fit to be an officer by distinguishing 
himself in the presence of the enemy, they insist that a single act of 
courage does not justify promotion, but that intelligence and fitness for 
command must also be considered. Moreover, those who rise from the 
ranks can only secure further promotion by bringing themselves up to 
the standard of knowledge required. 

It is illogical and imprudent to make promotion a kind of lottery, 
in which chance or even a momentary act of courage or energy can 
replace the persistent labor of years. 

The offer of such a prospect to the members of any corps must be 
dangerous and demoralizing to the highest degree. It is a premium 
offered to the carelessness and idleness of those—and their numbers 
are not few—who would prefer to run a great risk for a single moment 
and lead a lazy life the rest of the time. 

Still worse, there are many officers who, when the time came, might 
be wanting in this energy of the moment, who will nevertheless act as 
if they were sure of having it. They will make their habits of idle- 
ness, their neglect of duty, seem right in their own eyes by taking a 
more or less sincere mental resolution to make up for everything on 
the first occasion by an “ action d’éclat.” 

It used to be said that Algeria was valuable as a training-school, as 
a nursery for general officers; but it is now admitted that it did more 
harm than good in that direction. The proofs of this are only too 
abundant, only too evident. 

But there is one point which has not been brought out with sufficient 
clearness, and that is the demoralizing influence of those perpetual 
African campaigns upon the army, resulting from the scope given to 
promotion by selection for “ actions d’éclat.” 

How many generals of the Second Empire, who had gained all their 
grades in Algeria, and who passed on that account for eminent soldiers, 
showed the most deplorable mediocrity as leaders during the Franco- 
German war ! 

Those who had earned, or had been supposed to have earned, their 
rank by “ actions d’éclat,” might have been expected to err by excessive 
audacity and rashness. On the contrary, they showed themselves most 
deficient in these very qualities. Most of them were personally brave, 
but timid and irresolute in handling troops; thus confirming Von 
Moltke’s aphorism, already cited, ‘“‘ He who feels his ignorance floats 
irresolute, and readily yields to demoralization.” 

In truth, ignorance prevailed throughout the French army. It was 
not concealed ; at the most they refrained from glorying in it, ridiculing 
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the theorists who reduced war to formulas. What was the use of so 
much science? Had we not beaten the Russians in the Crimea, the 
Austrians in Italy, as well as the Arabs in Africa? 

When that brave and ignorant army, which had in Italy so dash- 
ingly encountered an army not less brave and ignorant than itself, found 
itself face to face with troops rationally organized and intelligently 
handled, all those brilliant and ardent generals found themselves chilled 
and paralyzed. They felt that they were confronted by a terrible un- 
known. 

Since that time the necessity of knowledge in the army has been 
understood. Intellectual industry, the sole means by which it can be 
acquired, has been recommended in all tones. But, in order that this 
recommendation should bear fruit, work must, industry must, be made 
indispensable as a means of securing promotion, as well as of obtaining 
admission to military rank and of retaining its dignities. 

We must form our officers during peace. We must seek out and 
select those fit to wear the epaulette, and test them to see whether they 
have the necessary qualities. During peace, also, we must make them 
acquire the knowledge required to perform the duties of an officer. Let 
us not forget that the Prussian army which made the lightning-like 
campaign of 1866 had been trained during peace. The majority of its 
officers were far better prepared for their duties than those of the 
Austrian army, most of whom had served in the campaign of 1859. 

It is, therefore, possible to form good officers in time of peace ; upon 
this condition, however, that the organization should be the same in 
peace as in war, in substance as well as in form. ach officer must be 
allowed to exercise his authority under the same conditions which must 
be imposed in war. Within his sphere of action he must be allowed a 
complete initiative, and subjected to a corresponding responsibility. 

In the past peace has been something entirely different from war ; 
superiors have imposed minute regulations and wrangled with their in- 
feriors ; inferiors have indulged in slackness and indifference toward 
their superiors. Every officer has found not only the end to be at- 
tained, but also the method to be followed exactly laid down by higher 
authority, and no deviation has been allowed under any pretext. 

No initiative, no responsibility, at least for the great majority. 
During the best twenty years of his life the officer wasted his time in 
complete intellectual idleness, in spite of the apparent physical activity 
of his life. 

From this resulted the appallingly commonplace “letters” which 
superior officers gave to those who had served under them. In reality, 
these letters furnished no grounds for the formation of a serious opinion 
in relation to the merits of an officer. 

It was only in actual war service, by saying to the officer “ work it 
out for yourself,” that he was given any chance to show what he was 
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worth. But it is to be hoped that we realize the fatal consequences of 
such a system too thoroughly to make use of it hereafter. 

It is in time of peace only that the “ work it out for yourself” system 
can be safely and beneficially applied. Especially is it right in time of 
peace to leave to each officer the initiative in what he has to undertake, 
and the responsibility for the results attained. In war individual 
initiative must be closely watched, and only entrusted to those who have 
been trained to it during peace. 

Supposing that nothing but thoroughly tested, carefully selected 
materials, of as nearly equal value as possible, have been admitted in 
recruiting a corps of officers, two things remain to be carried out. In 
the first place, these young officers must not be allowed to forget what 
they have learned. It is a matter of still more importance that they 
should develop the knowledge which they possess, and to that end they 
must be made to work. 

The regulations of the War Academy of Berlin convey this idea 
in the following terms: ‘The principal use of the education given in 
the military schools is to furnish a solid foundation for future studies.” 

The Prussians, who are a practical race, find that they cannot rely 
upon the personal zeal of every officer to induce him to preserve and 
increase his stock of knowledge, and hence they compel their officers to 
work, and to work hard, upon theoretical as well as upon practical 
subjects. 

Besides instructing their men, which keeps them almost constantly 
busy from morning to night, they require from each lieutenant im- 
portant military studies, especially written reports discussing set ques- 
tions of military interest. 

There is no doubt that there is a more intense intellectual military 
life in the German army than in the French. The prime reason for 
this fact is the large initiative allowed to officers, and especially to cap- 
tains of companies, in regard to the methods employed in training their 
men. From this it results that they study incessantly and with keen 
interest the military literature of the day, and the problems which arise 
in relation to the instruction of troops. 

Colonel Kaulbars, of the Austrian army, gives a characteristic anec- 
dote concerning this. He heard a Prussian general express to a captain 
under his command the astonishment which he felt at the methods he 
saw in use for the instruction of a company, declaring that no good result 
could be secured by such methods. The captain persisted in carrying 
out his ideas in spite of this, and when the time for company inspec- 
tion arrived his men were found perfect in training, and his colonel 
publicly expressed his satisfaction. Whereupon the general, who was 
present, frankly acknowledged his mistake, admitted that the methods 
which he called worthless were excellent; and warmly congratulated 
the captain in public, saying,— 
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“This shows, gentlemen, that one is never too old to learn.” 

In the German army every one gives zealous and faithful attention 
to the military reports and studies which have been mentioned. The 
officers commanding battalions do so in selecting the subjects and ques- 
tions, and the lieutenants in working them out, as well as the superior 
officers, who criticise in writing what has been done by each of the two 
former classes. Each report passes through the regular official chan- 
nels, and each officer who forwards it must comment upon and criticise 
it. This duty is taken seriously by all concerned, for no trifling with 
such subjects is tolerated. 

More than one lieutenant and more than one general, we are told 
by Colonel Kaulbars, has felt the cost, the one of throwing off a care- 
less report or slighting a tactical problem, the other of making a 
superficial or unreasonable criticism of the work of his inferiors. 
They have seen themselves quietly retired from the service as unfit to 
perform the duties of their positions. It has only been necessary to 
pass them by when their terms for promotion by seniority arrived, and 
this was enough to compel them to retire. 

Promotion by seniority is the rule in the German army, where there 
is, properly speaking, no legislation on the subject, the appointment 
and promotion of all officers being left in the hands of the sovereign. 
The prevailing principle is that of promotion by seniority, with the 
elimination of the incapable,—that is, of those not. qualified to perform 
the duties of the higher grade. 

No examination is held to determine whether they are qualified. 
“The opinions of their superiors, their manner of performing duty, 
their merit and seniority,” are all that is considered. This is, in real- 
ity, an examination, but it has not, like other examinations, a casual or 
ine'dental character. 

It is wrong and useless to allow chance to decide upon the merit of 
an officer. In a well-organized service the regular round of duty 
should be a sort of permanent and continuous examination of all by 
their superiors. 

If it were necessary to classify: strictly all officers according to rela- 
tive merit, examinations might be necessary. But when it is only 
proposed to weed out the incapable, there is no need of making a com- 
parison of all. There is less danger of arbitrary influence in elimin- 
ating than in selecting officers. Letters of commendation are only too 
common. ‘Those of the other kind are much more rare. 

The necessity of giving reasons for rejecting officers is an addi- 
tional safeguard. Manifestly, it is easier to state the faults of an indi- 
vidual, and to bring proof to sustain them, than to do the same for his 
meritorious qualities. This is specially evident in the army, where 
commanding officers have so much more power to punish than to reward 
their subordinates. 
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When it is said that an officer is zealous, well posted, and intelli- 
gent, the formula cannot be checked or discussed. When it is said he 
lacks zeal, knowledge, or decision of character, facts can be alleged in 
support, because the display of such deficiencies must have involved 
punishments and reprimands which will be found on record. 

Let the rule be established that reports upon the conduct and char- 
acter of subordinates must be sent in annually by all officers who exer- 
cise command. _ Let the reports upon each officer be sent direct to the 
department without passing through the official channels, thus keeping 
each commander in ignorance of the reports made by others in relation 
to the same person. By the time an officer comes up for promotion 
there will accumulate a mass of reports large enough to furnish grounds 
for a decision in regard to his promotion or elimination. 

Of course the officers interested should be kept posted in regard to 
the opinions filed concerning them. They should not be given the 
names of their authors, however. This could be arranged by sending 
to each officer direct a sealed envelope containing a summary of all the 
annual reports relating to him. 

Such a system of continuous tests would be worth more than any 
examination. A board might be ordered to decide in regard to an 
officer’s promotion, and its members could use any means which they 
might prefer to get information. They might even call the candidate 
before them and examine him at their ease. The essential point is that 
there should be no formal examination of brief duration and fixed con- 
ditions, which might cause the best men to fail, and might allow the 
mediocre and even the worthless to pass. 

Promotion by seniority, with elimination, being accepted, should it 
be accompanied by promotion by selection ? 

At first sight it would seem superfluous, but it is urged that a means 
of allowing officers of special capacity, intelligence, and military quali- 
ties—officers of “ élite,” in short—to reach the head of the army before 
they are too old should be provided. 

The idea is good. ‘The difficulty is to put it in practice without 
violating the principles upon which it is founded. Any arrangement 
involving an arbitrary distribution of the benefits of selection by a fixed 
proportion between selection and seniority must be illogical and un- 
sound. Men of special capacity are rare. To find them one must seek 
them out. As no one can pretend to be able to recognize them at sight, 
it will be well to begin by accepting as many as possible of those who 
have valuable military qualities. Then they must receive a special 
course of training regulated to accomplish these two objects : 

1. To sort out by a series of tests all those of mediocre or only fair 
abilities, leaving only those who really belong to the “ élite.” 

2. To bring those who are left up to the highest standard which 
they are capable of attaining by completely developing their faculties. 
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The way to do this is to create an establishment for higher military 
education, which it should be easy to enter and hard to pass through ; 
where a large number of officers may be admitted, excluding no valu- 
able element, and where severe tests may be successively applied to 
thin out all those who cannot be classed in the “ élite.” 

The War Academy at Berlin satisfies these conditions as nearly as 
possible; it is relatively easy of access, but only one-tenth of those 
who study there are admitted to the General Staff which this school is 
established to supply. To these carefully-selected men the military 
customs, which have the force of law in Germany, insure the advantage 
of promotion by selection, and thus this academy plays a very impor- 
tant réle in regulating promotion. 

We have next to consider how officers may be prevented from con- 
tinuing upon the active list after they have become disqualified for the 
performance of the duties of their rank. 

The letters or reports made out according to the rules heretofore 
laid down in the study will give full information in regard to the 
qualities of each officer. This information may be used to determine 
whether he is fit to continue in his present grade, as well as whether he 
is fit for promotion to a higher grade. 

There is reason to fear that too much indulgence will be shown in 
such cases. It is natural to hesitate before acting to deprive an officer, 
whose physical or mental powers have declined from causes beyond 
his own control, of his employment. Our laws fix a compulsory limit 
of age. But age acts unequally upon different constitutions, and it is 
not rare to see an officer retired to be replaced by one who is much less 
fit for active service. 

Frequently officers whose age entitles them to a larger period of 
active service find themselves unable to perform duties which involve 
a moderate amount of fatigue. Thus we see quite a number of officers 
getting excused from the autumn field manceuvres which have recently 
been introduced in the army. Some are even compelled to ask to be 
retired, because they cannot find plausible pretexts for excusing their 
absence from these exercises. This shows that it would not be impos- 
sible to find a method of eliminating old and worn-out officers from 
the active list quite as safe and effectual as the limit of age. 

If the customs of the service were such that all officers had always 
to hold themselves in readiness for doing work quite as rough as that 
imposed by field manceuvres, the list of officers would be disencum- 
bered and rejuvenated. Instead of blindly excluding all officers from 
active service at a fixed age without regard to their condition, those 
who had ceased to be fit to serve in time of war would be compelled 
to seek retirement. 

This idea is carried out in the German army through the process of 
natural selection due to the German military customs, and the kind of 
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life which officers are forced to lead by those customs. Many of their 
generals are old, but remarkably active and vigorous for their age. 

The life which they have led in the service has been full of hard- 
ships and privations, which all officers are required to endure through- 
out their military career. Colonel Kaulbars states that no general 
would venture to go by rail from Berlin to Spandau, a distance of 
twelve miles, to attend a review even as a spectator, returning the 
same day. In an army where such customs prevail there are few gen- 
erals who are not ready to ride twenty-five miles on horseback. The 
legal limit of age does not give results equal to this. But customs do 
not change in a day, and time and systematic effort will be required to 
carry out such a reform as is needed. 

Without affirming the practicability of an immediate enforcement 
of the fundamental principles of a rational system of promotion, the 
following conclusions‘are deduced from the preceding considerations : 

1. As it is not right, on any ground, to consider promotion as a 
reward or payment for services rendered, no one can ever claim that 
he has earned the right to be promoted. 

2. The conditions of promotion in time of war should be sensibly 
the same as in time of peace. 

3. These conditions reduce finally to a single one, viz.: fitness for 
performing the duties of the higher grade. 

4, Such fitness must be definitely ascertained by other means than 
examinations, and no “ action d’éclat” should obviate this necessity. 

5. When this is determined, promotion by seniority should be the 
rule for the mass of officers, those who are incapable being eliminated 
by the measures taken to ascertain fitness. 

6. There will be no serious objection to promotion by seniority, 
thus understood, provided that the method of recruiting the corps of 
officers only admits good material and the organization of the service 
makes every one work. 

7. The good quality of the raw material supplied is the indispensa- 
ble basis of the composition of a good corps of officers. 

8. Unity of origin should be enforced absolutely. 

9. The privilege of promotion by selection will be granted only to 
a few officers who have demonstrated their special fitness by special 
tests. 

10. This privilege may be withdrawn at any time for unworthiness. 

11. The limit of age for retirement should disappear as soon as the 
customs of the service are transformed so as to destroy its usefulness. 


C. G. CaLKrns, 
Lieutenant U.S.N. 





KITTY’S CONQUEST. 


I. 


Ir was just after Christmas, and discontentedly enough I had left 
my cosy surroundings in New Orleans to take a business-trip through 
the counties on the border-line between Tennessee and northern Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama. One sunny afternoon I found myself on the 
“freight and passenger” of what was termed “The Great Southern 
Mail Route.” We had been trundling slowly, sleepily along’ever since 
the conductor’s “all aboard!” After dinner, had met the Mobile 
Express at Corinth when the shadows were already lengthening upon 
the ruddy, barren-looking landscape, and now, with Iuka just before 
us, and the warning whistle of the engine shrieking in our ears with a 
discordant pertinacity attained-only on our Southern railroads, I took a 
last glance at the sun just disappearing behind the distant forest in our 
wake, drew the last breath of life from my cigar, and then, taking ad- 
vantage of the halt at the station, strolled back from the dinginess of 
the smoking-car to more comfortable quarters in the rear. 

There were only three passenger-cars on the train, and, judging 
from the scarcity of occupants, one would have been enough. Elbow- 
ing my way through the gaping, lazy swarms of unsavory black hu- 
manity on the platform and the equally repulsive-looking knots of 
“poor white trash,” the invariable features of every country stopping- 
place south of Mason and Dixon, I reached the last car, and entering, 
chose one of a dozen empty seats, and took a listless look at my fellow- 
passengers,—six in all,—and of them two only worth a second glance. 

One a young, perhaps very young, lady, so girlish, petite, and pretty 
she looked even after the long day’s ride in a sooty car. Her seat was 
some little distance from the one into which I had dropped, but that 
was because the other party to be depicted was installed within two of 
her, and, with that indefinable sense of repulsion which induces all 
travelers, strangers to one another, to get as far apart as possible on 
entering a car, I had put four seats ’twixt him and me,—and afterwards 
wished I hadn’t. 

It was rude to turn and stare at a young girl,—traveling alone, too, 
as she appeared to be. I did it involuntarily the first time, and found 
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myself repeating the performance again and again, simply because I 
couldn’t help it,—she looked prettier and prettier every time. 

A fair, oval, tiny face, a somewhat supercilious nose, and not-the- 
least-so mouth, a mouth, on the contrary, that even though its pretty 
lips were closed, gave one the intangible yet positive assurance of white 
and regular teeth; eyes whose color I could not see because their 
drooping lids were fringed with heavy curving lashes, but which sub- 
sequently turned out to be a soft, dark gray; and hair!—hair that 
made one instinctively gasp with admiration, and exclaim (mentally), 
“Tf it’s only real!” hair that rose in heavy golden masses above and 
around the diminutive ears, almost hiding them from view, and fell in 
braids (not braids either, because it wasn’t braided) and rolls—only 
that sounds breakfasty—and masses again,—it must do for both,— 
heavy golden masses and rolls and waves and straggling offshoots and 
disorderly delightfulness all down the little lady’s neck, and, landing 
in a lump on the back of the seat, seemed to come surging up to the 
top again, ready for another tumble. 

It looked as though it hadn’t been “fixed” since the day before, 
and yet as though it would be a shame to touch it, and was surmounted, 
“sat upon,” one might say, by the jauntiest of little traveling hats of 
some dark material (don’t expect a bachelor, and an elderly one at that, 
to be explicit on such a point), this in turn being topped by the pertest 
little mite of a feather sticking bolt upright from a labyrinth of beads, 
bows, and buckles at the side. 

More of this divinity was not to be viewed from my post of obser- 
vation, as all below the fragile white throat with its dainty collar and 
the handsome fur “ boa” thrown loosely back on account of the warmth 
of the car, was undergoing complete occultation by the seats in front, 
yet enough was visible to impress one with a longing to become ac- 
quainted with the diminutive entirety, and to convey an idea of culti- 
vation and refinement somewhat unexpected on that particular train, 
and in that utterly unlovely section of the country. 

Naturally I wondered who she was, where she was going, how it 
happened that she, so young, so innocent, so be-petted and be-spoilt in 
appearance, should be journeying alone through the thinly settled coun- 
ties of upper Mississippi. Had she been a “through” passenger she 
would have taken the express, not this grimy, stop-at-every-shanty, 
slow-going old train on which we were creeping eastward. 

In fact, the more I peeped, the more I marveled, and I found my- 
self almost unconsciously inaugurating a detective movement with a 
view to ascertaining her identity. 

All this time mademoiselle was apparently serenely unconscious of 
my scrutiny and deeply absorbed in some object—a book, probably— 
in her lap. A stylish Russian-leather satchel was hanging among the 
hooks above her head,—evidently her property,—and those probably, 
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too, were her initials in monogram, stamped in gold upon the flap, too 
far off for my fading eyes to distinguish, yet tantalizingly near. 

Now I’m a lawyer, and as such claim an indisputable right to exer- 
cise the otherwise feminine prerogative of yielding to curiosity. It’s 
our business to be curious; not with the sordid views and mercenary in- 
tents of Templeton Jitt, but rather as Dickens’s “ Bar” was curious,— 
affably, apologetically, professionally curious. In fact, as “ Bar” himself 
said, “we lawyers are curious,” and take the same lively interest in the 
affairs of our fellow-men (and women) as maiden aunts are popularly 
believed to exercise in the case of a pretty niece with a dozen beaux, or 
a mother-in-law in the daily occupations of the happy husband of her 
eldest daughter. Why need I-apologize further? I left my seat, zig- 
zagged down the aisle ; took a drink of water which I didn’t want, and, 
returning, the long look at the monogram which I did. 

There they were, two gracefully intertwining letters, a “C” and 
a “K.” Now was it C. K. or K.C.? If C. K., what did it stand 
for? 

I thought of all manner of names as I regained my seat; some 
pretty, some tragic, some commonplace, none satisfactory. Then I con- 
cluded to begin over; put the cart before the horse, and try K. C. 

Now it’s ridiculous enough to confess to it, but Ku-Klux was the 
first thing I thought of; K. C. didn’t stand for it at all, but Ku-Klux 
would force itself upon my imagination. Well, everything was Ku- 
Klux just then. Congress was full of them, so was the South,—Ku- 
Klux had brought me up there, in fact I had spent most of the after- 
noon in planning an elaborate line of defense for a poor devil whom I 
knew to be innocent, however blood-guilty might have been his associ- 
ates. Ku-Klux had brought that lounging young cavalryman (the other 
victim reserved for description), who—confound him—had been the 
cause of my taking a metaphorical back seat and an actual front one on 
entering the car; but Ku-Klux couldn’t have brought her there ; and 
after all, what business had I bothering my tired brains over this young 
beauty? I was nothing to her, why should she be such a torment to 
me? 

In twenty minutes we would be due at Sandbrook, and there I was 
to leave the train and jog across the country to the plantation of Judge 
Summers, an old friend of my father’s and of mine, who had written 
me to visit him on my trip, that we might consult together over some 
intricate cases that of late had been occupying his attention in that 
vicinity. In fact, I was too elderly to devote so much thought and 
speculation to a damsel still in her teens, so I resolutely turned eyes 
and tried to turn thoughts to something else. 

The lamps were being lighted, and the glare from the one overhead 
fell full upon my other victim, the cavalryman. I knew him to be such 
from the crossed sabres in gold = his jaunty forage cap, and the 
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heavy army cloak which was muffled cavalry-like over his shoulders, 
displaying to vivid advantage its gorgeous lining of canary color, yet 
completely concealing any interior garments his knightship might be 
pleased to wear. 

Something in my contemplation of this young warrior amused me 
to that extent that I wondered he had escaped more than a casual glance 
before. Lolling back in his seat, with a huge pair of top boots spread 
out upon the cushion in front, he had the air, as the French say, of 
thorough self-appreciation and superiority ; he was gazing dreamily up 
at the lamp overhead and whistling softly to himself, with what struck 
me forcibly as an affectation of utter nonchalance ; what struck me still 
more forcibly was that he did not once look at the young beauty so 
close behind him ; on the contrary, there was an evident attempt on his 
part to appear sublimely indifferent to her presence. 

Now that’s very unusual in a young man under the circumstances, 
isn’t it? I had an idea that these Charley O’Malleys were heart- 
smashers, but this conduct hardly tallied with any of my preconceived 
notions on the subjeet of heart-smashing, and greatly did I marvel and 
conjecture as to the cause of this extraordinary divergence from the 
manners and customs of young men,—soldiers in particular; when, of 
a sudden, Mars arose, threw off his outer vestment, emerged as it were 
from a golden glory of yellow shelter-tent, discovered a form tall, 
slender, graceful, and erect, the whole clad in a natty shell-jacket and 
riding-breeches, stalked upto the stove in the front of the car, produced, 
filled, and lighted a smoke-begrimed little meerschaum, opened the 
door with a snap, let himself out with a bang, and disappeared into 
outer darkness. 

Looking quickly around, I saw that the fair face of C. K. or K. C. 
was uplifted ; furthermore, that there was an evident upward tendency 
on the part of the aforementioned supercilious nose entirely out of 
proportion with the harmonious and combined movement of the other 
features; furthermore, that the general effect was that of maidenly 
displeasure ; and, lastly, that the evident object of such divine wrath 
was, beyond all peradventure, the vanished knight of the sabre. 

“ Now, my lad,” thought I, “what have you done to put your foot 
in it?” 

Just then the door reopened, and in came, not Mars, but the con- 
ductor, and that functionary, proceeding direct to where she sat, thus 
addressed the pretty object of my late cogitations (I didn’t listen, but I 
heard) : 

“Tvl be all right, miss. I telegraphed the judge from Iuka, and 
reckon he’ll be over with the carriage to meet you; but if he nor none 
of the folks ain’t there, Ill see that you’re looked after all right. Old 
Jake Biggs ’1l be there, most like, and then you’re sure of getting over 
to the judge’s to-night anyhow.” 
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Here I pricked up my ears. Beauty smilingly expressed her grati- 
tude, and, in smiling, corroborated my theory about the teeth to the 
most satisfactory extent. 

“The colonel,” continued the conductor, who would evidently have 
been glad of any excuse to talk with her for hours, “the colonel, him 
and Mr. Peyton, went over to Holly Springs three days ago; but the 
smash-up on the Mississippi Central must have been the cause of their 
not getting to the junction in time to meet you. That’s why I brought 
you along on this train; ’twasn’t no use to wait for them there.” 

“Halloo!” thought I at this juncture, “here’s my chance; he means 
Judge Summers by ‘the judge’s,’ and ‘the colonel’ is Harrod Summers, 
of course, and Ned Peyton, that young reprobate who has been playing 
fast and loose among the marshals and sheriffs, is the Mr. Peyton he 
speaks of ; and this must be some friend or relative of Miss Pauline’s 
going to visit her. The gentlemen have been sent to meet her, and 
have been delayed by that accident. I’m in luck ;” so up I jumped, 
elbowed the obliging conductor to one side, raised my hat, and intro- 
duced myself, “ Mr. Brandon, of New Orleans, an old friend of Judge 
Summers, on my way to visit him; delighted to be of any service; pray 
accept my escort,” etc., etc.,—all somewhat incoherent, but apparently 
satisfactory. Mademoiselle graciously acknowledged my offer, smilingly 
accepted my services, gave me a seat by her side, and we were soon 
busied in a pleasant chat about “ Pauline,” her cousin, and “ Harrod,” 
her other cousin and great admiration. Soon I learned that it was 
K.C., that K.C. was Kitty Carrington, that Kitty Carrington was 
Judge Summers’s niece, and that Judge Summers’s niece was going to 
visit Judge Summers’s niece’s uncle. That they had all spent the © 
months of September and October together in the north when she first 
returned from abroad, that she had been visiting “Aunt Mary” in 
Louisville ever since, and that “ Aunt Mary” had been with her abroad 
for ever so long, and was just as good and sweet as she could be. In 
fact, I was fast learning all my charming little companion’s family 
history, and beginning to feel tolerably well acquainted with and im- 
mensely proud of her, when the door opened with a snap, closed with 
a bang, and, issuing from outer darkness, re-entered Mars, 

Now, when Mars re-entered, he did so pretty much as I have seen 
his brother button-wearers march into their company quarters on in- 
spection morning, with an air of determined ferocity and unsparing 
criticism ; but when Mars caught sight of me, snugly ensconced beside 
the only belle on the train, the air suddenly gave place to an expression 
of astonishment, he dropped a gauntlet, picked it up, turned red, and 
then, with sudden resumption of lordly indifference, plumped himself 
down into his seat in as successful an attempt at expressing “Who 
cares ?” without saying it as ever I beheld. 

Chancing to look at Miss Kitty, I immediately discovered that a 
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little cloud had settled upon her fair brow and detected the nose on 
another rise, so said I,— 

“What’s the matter? Our martial friend seems to have fallen 
under the ban of your displeasure,” and then was compelled to smile 
at the vindictiveness of the reply: 

“‘ He! he has indeed! Why, he had the impertinence to speak to 
me before you came in; asked me if I was not the Miss Carrington 
expected at Judge Summers’s; actually offered to escort me there, as 
the colonel had failed to meet me!” 

“Indeed! Then I suppose I too am horribly at fault,” said I, 
laughing, “for I’ve done pretty much the same thing?” 

“Nonsense!” said Miss Kit. “Can’t you understand? He’s a 
Yankee,—a Yankee officer. You don’t suppose I’d allow myself, a 
Southern girl whose home was burnt by Yankees and whose only 
brother fought all through the war against them,—you don’t suppose 
I’d allow myself to accept any civility from a Yankee, do you?” and 
the bright eyes shot a vengeful glance at the dawdling form in front, 
and a terrific pout straightway settled upon her lips. 

Amused, yet unwilling to offend, I merely smiled and said that it 
had not occurred to me, but immediately asked her how long before 
my entrance this had happened. 

“ Oh, about half an hour; he never made more than one attempt.” 

“What answer did you give him ?” 

“ Answer !—why! I couldn’t say much of anything, you know, but 
merely told him I wouldn’t trouble him, and said it in such a way that 
he knew well enough what was meant. He took the hint quick enough, 
and turned red as fire, and said very solemnly, ‘I ask your pardon,’ 
put on his cap and marched back to his seat.” Here came a pretty 
little imitation of Mars raising his chin and squaring his shoulders as 
he walked off. 

I smiled again, and then began to think it all over. Mars was a 
total stranger to me. I had never seen him before in my life, and, so 
long as we remained on an equal footing as strangers to the fair K. C., 
I had been disposed to indulge in a little of the usual jealousy of 
“ military interference ;” and, from my exalted stand-point as a man of 
the world and at least ten years his senior in age, to look upon him as 
a boy with no other attractions than his buttons and a good figure ; but 
Beauty’s answer set me to thinking. I was a Yankee, too, only she 
didn’t know it; if she had, perhaps Mars would have stood the better 
chance of the two. I, too, had borne arms against the Sunny South (as 
a valiant militia-man when the first call came in ’61), and had only 
escaped wearing the uniform she detested from the fact that our regi- 
mental rig was gray, and my talents had never conspired to raise me 
above the rank of lance-corporal. I, too, had participated in the dese- 
cration of the “sacred soil” (digging in the hot sun at the first earth- 
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works we threw up across the Long Bridge) ; in fact, if she only knew 
it, there was probably more reason, more real cause, for resentment 
against me than against the handsome, huffy stripling two seats in front. 

He was a “ Yank,” of course, but judging from the smooth, ruddy 
cheek, and the downiest of downy moustaches fringing his upper lip, 
had but just cut loose from the apron-strings of his maternal West 
Point. Why! he must have been at school when we of the old Seventh 
tramped down Broadway that April afternoon to the music of “Sky- 
rockets,” half drowned in stentorian cheers. In fact, I began, in the 
few seconds it took me to consider this, to look upon Mars as rather an 
ill-used individual. Very probably he was stationed somewhere in the 
vicinity, for loud appeals had been made for regular cavalry ever since 
the year previous when the Ku-Klux commenced their devilment in 
the neighborhood. Very probably he knew Judge Summers, visited 
at his plantation, had heard of Miss Kitty’s coming, and was disposed 
to show her attention. Meeting her on the train alone and unescorted, 
he had done nothing more than was right in offering his services. He 
had simply acted as a gentleman, and been rebuffed. Ah, Miss Kitty, 
you must, indeed, be very young, thought I, and so asked,— 

“ Have you been long in the South since the war, Miss Carring- 
ton ?” 

“T? Oh,no. We lived in Kentucky before the war, and when it 
broke out mother took me abroad. I wasa little bit of a girl then, and 
was put at school in Paris, but mother died very soon afterwards, and 
then auntie took charge of me. Why, I only left school last June!” 

Poor little Kit! her father had died when she was a mere baby, her 
mother before the child had reached her tenth year ; their beautiful old 
home in Kentucky had been sacked and burned during the war, and 
George, her only brother, after fighting for his “ Lost Cause” until the 
last shot was fired at Appomattox, had gone abroad, married, and set- 
tled there. Much of the large fortune of their father still remained, 
and little Kit, now entering upon her eighteenth year, was the ward of 
Judge Summers, her mother’s brother, and quite an heiress. 

All this I learned, partly at the time, principally afterwards from 
the judge himself, but meantime there was the rebellious little fairy at 
my side with all the hatred and prejudice of ten years ago, little dream- 
ing how matters had changed since the surrender of her beloved Lee, 
or imagining the quantity of oil that had been poured forth upon the 
troubled waters. 


Il. 


THE “Twenty minutes to Sandbrook” had become involved in dif- 
ficulty. Interested in my chat with Kitty, I had failed to notice that 
we were stopping even longer than usual at some mysterious locality 
where there was even less of any apparent reason for stopping at all. 
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All without was darkness. I pushed open the window, poked out my 
head, and took asurvey. All was silence save the hissing of the engine 
way ahead and one or two voices in excited conversation somewhere 
near the baggage-car and by the fence at the roadside. Two lights, 
lanterns apparently, were flitting rapidly about. I wondered at the 
delay, but could assign no cause in reply to the natural question Miss 
Kit asked as I drew in my head. 

Mars opened his window as I closed mine, looked out a moment, 
then got up, gave himself a stretch, and stalked out, this time without 
slamming the door; a bang would have been too demonstrative in that 
oppressive silence. In one minute he came back with a quick, nervous 
step, picked up a belt and holster he had left at his seat, and, without 
a glance at us, turned sharply back to the door again. As he disap- 
peared, I saw his hand working at the butt of the revolver swung at 
his hip. Something was wrong. I knew that the Ku-Klux had been 
up to mischief in that vicinity, and the thought flashed upon me that 
they were again at work. Looking around, I saw that three of our 
four fellow-passengers had disappeared. They were ill-favored speci- 
mens, for I remembered noticing them just before we stopped, and re- 
marked that they were talking earnestly and in low tones together at 
the rear end of the car. The other passenger was an old lady, spec- 
tacled and rheumatic. Without communicating my suspicions to my 
little charge I excused myself, stepped quietly out, swung off the car, 
and stumbled up the track toward the lights. 

A group of six or eight men was gathered at the baggage-car. 
About the same number were searching along the fence, all talking 
excitedly. I hailed a brakeman and asked what was the matter. 

“Ku-Klux, sir. Tried to rob the express. There was two of them 
in mask jumped in with their pistols and belted the agent over the head 
and laid him out, but afore they could get into the safe the baggage- 
master, Jim Dalton, came in, and he yelled and went for ’em. We 
was running slow up grade, and they jumped off, Jim and the con- 
ductor after them ; that’s why we stopped and backed down.” 

“Which way did they go?” I asked. 

“Took right into the bush, I reckon. That lieutenant and another 
feller has gone in through here, and Bill here says he seen three other 
fellers light out from the back car,—the one you was in, sir. That’s 
enough to catch them if they’re on the trail.” 

“Catch them!” I exclaimed. “Those three men in our car were 
of the same gang, if anything, and that makes five to our four.” 

“Yes, by G—d!” said another of the party, a sturdy-looking 
planter ; “and what’s more, I believe they’ve got a ranch in hereabouts 
and belong to Hank Smith’s gang. There ain’t a meaner set of cut- 
throats in all Dixie.” 

-“ Then, for heaven’s sake, let’s go in and hunt up our party!” said 
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I, really apprehensive as to their safety. Three or four volunteered at 
once. Over the fence we went, and on into the pitchy darkness beyond ; 
stumbling over logs and cracking sticks and leaves, squashing through 
mud-holes and marshy ground, we plunged ahead, until a minute or two 
brought us panting into a comparatively open space, and there we 
paused to listen. Up to this time I had heard not a sound from the 
pursuit, and hardly knew which way to turn. Each man held his 
breath and strained his ears. 

Another minute and it came,—well on to the front,—a yell, a shot, 
another shot, and then, “This way!” “This way!” “Here they 
are!” The rest was drowned by our own rush, as we once more 
plunged into the thicket and on towards the shouts, All of us were 
armed in one way or another,—it is rare enough that any man goes 
otherwise in that section of the country,—and to me there was a terrible 
excitement about the whole affair, and my heart came bounding up to 
my throat with every stride. 

One or two more shots were heard, and on we kept until, just as 
every man was almost breathless and used up, we were brought to a 
sudden stop on the steep bank of a bayou that stretched far to either 
side of our path, right and left, completely barring farther progress. 

In blank amazement, and utterly at a loss what to do, we were 
gazing stupidly in one another’s faces, as one after another we gathered 
on the brink, when there came a sudden exclamation from our midst, 
“Who’s that?” I jumped, thanks to startled nerves, and looked 
around, 

A dark form came creeping slowly up the bank, and a weak voice 
said,— 

“Don’t shoot, fellows. I’m all right, but they nigh onto finished 
me, and they’ve got Hank Smith away anyhow.” 

We crowded around him with questions, but he was faint and sick 
and the blood was streaming from a cut on his forehead. A long pull 
at a flask tendered by some sympathetic soul in the group revived 
him enough to tell his experience. 

“ Me and the lieutenant took out through the open until we had to 
take to the bush. Didn’t see the conductor nor Jim anywhere, but we 
gained on the Kluxers. Pretty soon we heard ’em busting through 
the bushes and heard ’em holler. I got blowed, but the lieutenant he 
went ahead like as though he’d done nothing but jump since he was 
apup. I never seen such a kangaroo. He got clean out of sight, and 
all of a sudden I heard him holler, and then came a couple o’ shots, 
and pretty quick I came upon him and another cuss just more than 
going for one another in the bushes. The Yankee had him under, 
though, and had winged him on the run. When I came up he says to 
me, says he, ‘You look out for this man now. He can’t hurt you, but 
if he squirms you puta hole in him. I’m going on after the others.’ 
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So on he went, and I took a look round. I’d sat down on the cuss to 
make sure I had him, and my pistol at his ear. He was lyin’ right 
here a-glarin’ up at me, and the moment I got a good, square look at 
his face, d—n my eyes if it wasn’t Hank Smith! Then I began to 
feel bully, and just then I heard some other fellows running up, and 
thought it was our crowd, so I yelled out that I was here and had 
Hank Smith all right; and he kinder grinned, and they hollered 
‘bully’ too; and next thing I knew one of ’em ran up and fetched me 
a wipe over the head and rolled me off down the bank, and there I’ve 
been mud-hugging ever since. 

“T was stunned, but knew enough to lie quiet, and they got into 
some kind of a boat and went paddling off across the creek; but 
Hank was groaning and cussing so that I couldn’t hear nothing but 
him. He swore by all that was holy that he’d have that Yank’s 
heart’s-blood before the month was out, and i tell you the lieutenant 
had better keep his eye peeled or he’ll do it.” 

So we had lost him after all. It was too bad! and so said the 
conductor and baggage-master when they rejoined us a few minutes 
after, bringing with them the cavalryman, all three out of breath, 
covered with mud and scratches, and the latter looking. very white and 
saying but little. I noticed that his handkerchief was bound tightly 
round his left hand, and divined the cause at once. My respect for Mars 
was rising every minute. He took a pull at the flask, looked revived, and 
as we all turned moodily back to the train, I asked him about his hurt. 
“ Nothing but a clip on the hand,” said he; “ but I suppose it bled a 
good deal before I noticed it, and made me a little faint after the row 
was over. I suspected those fellows who were in our car ; in fact, had 
been sent up to Corinth to look after one or two just such specimens, 
and was on my way back to my troop by this train. If that man was 
Hank Smith, as they seem to think, I would almost rather have lost 
my commission than him.” Mars’s teeth came together solidly as he 
gave vent to this sentiment, and his strides unconsciously lengthened so 
that I had to strike an amble to keep up. 

By this time we had worked our way back into a comparatively 
open space again, and could see the dim lights of the train several hun- 
dred yards off. The rest of our little party kept crowding around us 
and offering my young hero cordial expressions of sympathy for his 
hurt, and, in homely phrase, many a compliment on his plucky fight. 
Mars took it all in a laughing sort of way, but was evidently too much 
disgusted at the escape of his bird to care to talk much about anything. 
Nevertheless, before we got back to the train I gave him my name, 
and, as an old friend of Judge Summers’s, whom I presumed he knew, 
trusted that I might meet him frequently, and that we might become 
better acquainted. 

“ Thank you, Mr. Brandon,” he answered ; “ I have heard the judge 
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speak of you, and am sorry I did not know sooner who you were. 
My name is Amory.” 

“ Have you been long in the South ?” I asked. 

“No, sir; only a month or two. In fact,”—and here something 
like a blush stole up to the young fellow’s cheek,—“ I only graduated 
in this last class—’71—from the academy, and so have seen but little 
of any kind of service.” 

“ You’re soldier all over, et any rate,” thought I, as I looked at the 
erect, graceful figure beside me, and wondered—my thoughts suddenly 
reverting to Miss Kitty—how a young girl could find it in her heart 
to snub such a handsome fellow as that, Yank or no Yank. 

A few strides more brought us to the train, where Amory, whose 
gallantry had already been noised abroad among the passengers, was im- 
mediately surrounded by an excited group of non-combatants, while I 
jumped into our car to see how my little protégée had fared during our 
absence. She looked vastly relieved at my reappearance, having of 
course learned the true state of affairs soon after our sudden departure. 
I told her briefly what had happened, taking rather a mischievous de- 
light in dilating upon Mars’s achievement, and affecting not to notice 
the expression of mingled contempt and incredulity that promptly ap- 
peared in her pretty face. Mars himself did not reappear: he had 
gone into the baggage-car to bathe his hand and accept the eager atten- 
tions of one or two Africans, native and to the manner born, who 
were vying with one another in brushing off the dirt from his snugly- 
fitting uniform. He was still surrounded by a knot of passengers 
and train-hands when I went forward to see how he was getting 
along, which I did when the train started, but we exchanged a cordial 
grip of the hand, and parted with the promise of meeting at “ the 
judge’s,” or the cavalry camp, a few miles beyond, within the next 
two or three days. 

The whistle for Sandbrook was just commencing as I rejoined Miss 
Kitty, and, after a vigorous life of at least two minutes, wound up in a 
dismal whine as we rolled in among the lights at the station. Yes, 
there they were, ready and waiting for us; the genial, gray-haired old 
judge and Miss Pauline herself, his only and devoted daughter, in 
whose arms Miss Kit was rapturously enfolded the instant she hopped 
from the platform. There, too, was old Jake Biggs, whom the con- 
ductor had mentioned as mademoiselle’s escort in case no one else ap- 
peared,—Jake and his boon companion, his faithTul old horse, “ Bob,” 
so named in honor of General Lee. Jake was an old colored servant 
of the Summers family, and had followed his “ young massa,” Harrod 
Summers, all through the war; had seen him rise from subaltern to 
colonel ; had nursed him through wounds and illness, and at last when 
the war was over and Harrod, who had gone forth with the enthusiasm 
and ardor of a boy, returned to his father’s home, old Jake contentedly 
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followed him, and settled down in one of the few log cabins that re- 
mained on the almost ruined estate of the Summers’, Jake was a “ free 
nigger” now, but the world to him was wrapped up in old associations ~ 
and “Marss’ Harrod.” No such soldier ever had lived as his “ cunnel,” 
no such statesman as the judge; no such belle as Missy Pauline. And 
Jake not only would not leave them, but in a vague and chivalric man- 
ner he stumbled about the premises, lording it over the young niggers 
and making mighty pretense at earning an independent livelihood for 
himself by “ doin’ chores” around the neighborhood and in hauling loads 
from the depot to the different plantations within a few miles’ radius 
of Sandbrook. He had managed to scrape up a dilapidated cart and 
harness somewhere or other, and poor old Bob furnished, greatly to his 
disgust, the draft and motive power. Having been a fine and spirited 
saddle-horse in his younger days, Bob had naturally rebelled at the idea 
of coming down to the level of the plantation mules, and had shown 
something of his former self in the vigorous and determined remon- 
strance which resulted on the occasion of Jake’s first experiments with 
the harness ; but beyond a temporary dislocation of buckles, straps, and 
dashboard, and a volley of African anathemas and “ Whoa da’s” from 
his master, poor old Bob’s rebellion had accomplished nothing, and he 
had finally settled down into a resigned and dreamy existence, and went 
plodding about the vicinity with the asthmatic cart at his heels, a victim 
to the vicissitudes of war. 

Jake was a pet of mine, and had amused me very much on the occa- 
sion of my first visit to the judge’s, and that’s why I tell you so long a 
rigmarole about him. He stood there, a little aloof from the “ quality 
folks,” grinning and bowing, and making huge semi-circular sweeps 
with his battered old hat, in his anxiety to do proper honor to the 
judge’s guests. 

I had a chance to receive my especial welcome while Miss Kit was 
being almost devoured by her relatives ; and presently the baggage was 
all pitched off, the train moved on with a parting whoop, Mars ap- 
peared at the rear door and gave me a farewell wave of the hand, and 
then, leaving to Jake and Bob the responsible duty of transporting 
the young lady’s trunks, we four—Miss Summers and Miss Kit, the 
judge, and I—were duly ensconced in the comfortable old carriage, 
and went jolting off homeward. 

Mr. Summers and I had much to talk about, and finding it impos- 
sible to get a word in edgewise with the two young ladies, who were 
fondling, fluttering, cooing, and chattering on the back seat in the most 
absorbed manner imaginable, we gradually drifted off into our law 
business and let them gossip away and exchange volleys of news and 
caresses. 

The judge was deeply interested in my account of the adventure 
with the Ku-Klux, and much concerned about Amory’s hurt. 
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I learned from him of the desperate and lawless character of the 
men who were generally believed to be the prominent members of the 
gang, and the perpetrators of the dastardly outrages that had been so 
recently inflicted both upon the negroes and the whites. The people 
were terrified beyond expression; several had been driven from the 
country, several had been shot down in cold blood. -A defenseless girl 
who had been sent down from the North as teacher of the freedmen’s 
school, had been dragged from her bed at midnight and brutally 
whipped by the cowardly ruffians. The sheriff, who had arrested one 
of the suspected parties, was threatened in an anonymous letter with 
death if he failed to release his prisoner within twenty-four hours. He 
called upon the citizens for assistance, but none was given, for the Union 
people were too few. A dozen men in mask surrounded his house the 
next night; his wife heard the strange noise, and went to the door, 
opened it, and was shot dead in her tracks. The jail was forced, the 
prisoner released and spirited off beyond the limits of the State. 

All this was going on, when, to the great joy of peace-loving peo- 
ple and undisguised anger of the ex-Confederates, a troop of United 
States cavalry came suddenly to the scene. Several arrests of known 
murderers and marauders were made, and, until that very evening, 
nothing more had been heard of the dreaded Ku-Klux. Indeed, it 
was by some persons believed that their organization was broken up, 
and nothing but the positive testimony of one of their own neighbors, 
the man to whom Amory had turned over his prisoner, would induce 
the citizens generally to believe that Hank Smith himself was con- 
cerned in the attempted robbery of the express car. The cavalry had 
been there just about a month when this affair took place. 


III. 


Miss Kirry’s tongue had been far from-idle all the time that the judge 
and I had been talking over these matters, but it was only just before 
we reached our destination that I heard her telling Miss Summers of 
the events of the evening. The moment she mentioned that our lieu- 
tenant was hurt, Miss Pauline started and exclaimed,— 

“Oh, Kitty! You don’t mean it! What wil/ Major Vinton say ?” 

“Who is Major Vinton ?” said Miss Kit. 

“Major Vinton is the commanding officer of the cavalry, and Mr. 
Amory is one of his lieutenants. Father knows them both very well, 
and the major is with us almost every day,” was the answer. 

Miss Kit’s eyes must have been as big as saucers when she heard 
that. I couldn’t see, but knew it when she exclaimed, in tones almost 
horror-stricken,— 

“Oh, Pauline! Do you mean to tell me that uncle and you receive 
Yankee officers? I wouldn’t have believed it!” 
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“ You don’t know him, Kitty,” was Miss Summers’s quiet answer, 
“T believe that we owe father’s life to him, and I know that but for 
him none of us could have remained here. He is a thorough gentle- 
man, and you’d like him if you only knew him as we do. As for 
Mr. Amory, he is only a boy, to be sure; but the major says he isa 
fine officer, and I know that he is a real nice fellow.” 

Miss Kit relapsed into amazed silence; the judge added some few 
gentle words of reproof for her treatment of the youngster, and I was 
smiling to myself over the whole affair, when we drove up to the main 
entrance of their once beautiful home. A tall, soldierly-looking man 
opened the door, exchanged a word of greeting with Miss Summers as 
he assisted the ladies to alight, and then, as they scurried away up the 
stairs, I was introduced to Major Vinton. 

Now, though we had never met before, the major’s name was by 
no means unfamiliar. We were both New Yorkers; both had struggled 
through Columbia, and had many a wrestle with Anthon and Drisler ; 
both had rushed to arms in heroic style and tramped off for Washington 
at the first call for troops. But I had speedily tramped back again ; 
while he remained, chose the cavalry arm of the service, fought his 
way up to the command of his regiment, and when, in 1865, his ser- 
vices were no longer needed, sheathed his sabre, put aside his well-worn 
regimentals, tried hard to interest himself in some civil pursuit, took 
a brief tour abroad, returned just as the new organization of the 
regular army was being made, and meeting one night a joyous bevy of 
his old comrades, regular and volunteer, with whom he had fought 
over every field from Bull Run to Five Forks, the old fire was 
fanned into a blaze, and in one week he found himself a successful 
candidate for a captaincy of cavalry. The “major” came afterwards 
“by brevet,” and Vinton had settled down into contentedly following 
the old life, though in a less exciting time and exalted capacity. He 
greeted me in a frank, warm-hearted way, and we were in the midst 
of a comparison of notes as to old college names, when the judge in- 
terrupted us with,— 

“Vinton, Mr. Brandon brings important news, which I think you 
ought to know at once.” So once again the story of our little adven- 
ture was told. 

The major listened attentively and never interposed a word ; but 

his brow darkened and his face set when I came to Amory’s wound 
and Hank Smith’s parting threat. The instant I finished he turned to 
a servant, saying,— 

“ Be good enough to tell my orderly to bring the horses round at 
once.” 

In vain the judge begged him to stay and have supper, or at, least 
some little refreshment. The major said, very quietly, that he must be 
off to camp at once; asked me one or two more questions in a business- 
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like way, and the moment the horses came bade us good-night, 
swung into saddle, and, followed by his orderly, disappeared at a 
rapid trot. The judge and I stood listening on the portico until the 
hoof-beats died away, and then returned to the blaze of the great wood- 
fire in the sitting-room. The young ladies came fluttering down-stairs. 
Supper was announced. Miss Pauline looked inquiringly around as 
we walked into the next room, where a bounteous table was spread. 

“Where is Major Vinton, father ?” 

“Gone back to camp, dear. He asked me to present his excuses 
to you, but he was obliged to leave as soon as he heard of this affair.” 

I fancied that a shade of disappointment settled on Miss Summers’s 
face, but she merely answered, “ Indeed, I’m very sorry,” and busied 
herself with the tea and coffee. 

Miss Kit looked immensely relieved, and immediately became ra- 
diant,—chattered like a little magpie,—in fact, was as charming and 
bewitching as possible. 

Shortly afterwards good-nights were exchanged, and, tired out, the 
household went to sleep. 

It was late next morning when we assembled in the breakfast-room, 
our little heroine looking fresher, prettier, and tinier than the day 
before. This time her hair was “ fixed,” and that was the only point 
that in my eyes was no improvement. All day long the judge and I © 
roamed about the premises or pored over the cases he had on hand. 
All day long the young ladies laughed, chatted, flitted about from one 
room to another, played and sang. No news came from the camp. 
Late in the afternoon, when we were all standing on the portico, a sol- 
itary trooper came cantering up the road along which the major had 
disappeared the night before. Without knowing why I found my eyes 
turning upon Miss Summers. She was listening abstractedly to Miss 
Kit’s account of a visit to the Mammoth Cave, but her eyes were fixed 
upon the horseman as he rapidly neared the gate,—neared it, and, 
never drawing rein or checking speed, rode stolidly past on the road 
to Sandbrook depot. The wistful, almost eager light faded from her 
soft brown eyes, the full lip quivered one little bit, but quickly rally- 
ing, she plunged into a blithe wordy skirmish with her cousin about 
some alleged flirtation of the summer previous. 

Evening came, and with it Harrod Summers and Mr. Peyton, 
both making much over Miss Kit, both bemoaning the accident which 
had prevented their meeting, and both apparently pleased to know that 
“Mr. Brandon was so kind and attentive.” I had known Harrod 
slightly before, as he was away much of the time of my previous 
visit; but I knew him to be his father’s son, a man to be honored and 
respected. Of Peyton, the less said the better. He was a rash, fool- 
hardy, and, I feared, criminally reckless boy, a violent Southerner and 
unsparing hater of every Yankee. I had heard grave stories concern- 
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ing his connection with some of the acts of violence committed upon 
the Union-loving people in the vicinity, and had noticed the troubled 
look on the judge’s face every time his name was mentioned. I knew 
that he had been arrested and that there was strong presumptive evi- 
dence as to his guilt, but he had been immediately bailed out and re- 
leased. After this occurrence the judge had managed to persuade him 
to take a trip to Havana and New Orleans, but the moment he heard 
of Miss Kitty’s projected visit he came hurrying back. They were 
second cousins, and had met abroad. Rumor had it that Peyton had 
offered himself; that Miss Kit had a girlish fancy for him; that his 
suit promised favorably until Aunt Mary became suddenly aware of 
this nice little family arrangement, and, being a woman of the world, 
and possessed of a keen sense of what constituted the eligible and inel- 
igible in a young man, swooped remorselessly down upon the blissful 
pair, hustled Master Ned into immediate exile, and, gathering her one 
chicken under the shadow of her protecting wing, bore her in triumph 
away toa realm uninfested with dangerous young men. Miss Kit is 
said to have shed bitter tears one week, sulked the next, pouted an- 
other, to have made a vigorous and romantic attempt at pining in all 
three; but the effort was too much for her, and, being wisely left to 
herself, it was not long before Peyton and his escapades were to her 
* matters of serene indifference. 

Not so with him, however. To do him justice, Peyton was 
probably very much in love, and at all events had a very correct idea 
of the unlimited benefits to be obtained through the medium of Miss 
Kit’s solid bank account. He was no fool if he was a reprobate, and 
was as handsome and naughty a wolf as could be found infesting South- 
ern sheepfolds; and here he was, primed and ready to renew the attack. 
The judge didn’t like it, Miss Summers didn’t, nor Harrod, nor I, but it 
only took a few hours to convince us all that our beauty had just enough 
feminine mischief in her to enjoy the prospect of another flirtation with 
her old flame, and so to all but Peyton and to her the evening passed 
gloomily enough. The judge retired to his library, Miss Summers 
played soft, sad music at the piano, and Harrod and I smoked cigar 
after cigar upon the porch. 

Ten o’clock came and still the pair were cooing away in the corner, 
Kitty’s low, sweet, bubbling laugh floating out through the open case- 
ment to where we sat. Miss Summers closed her piano abruptly, came 
out to our nook on the portico, and, declining the offer of a chair, stood 
leaning her hand upon her brother’s shoulder. 

Harrod looked fondly up at her for a moment or two as she stood 
gazing out towards the gate; then a teasing smile played about his 
mouth as he asked,— 

“ Anybody been here to-day, Paulie?” 

“No-o-0-0! That is, nobody to speak of.” 
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“No major, then ?” 

Pauline looks squarely down into her brother’s eyes as she answers, 
“No major, if -you refer to Major Vinton.” A little heightened color, 
perhaps, but that’s all. She is as brave as Harrod and not easy to 
tease. 

Harrod turns to me: “Do you think he has gone after those men 
with his troop, Mr. Brandon?” 

“‘T don’t know, colonel; he said nothing about it, but rode off im- 
mediately. I shouldn’t wonder, though; for the judge tells me he is 
over here almost every day.” 

“Ye-e-es?” (inquiringly.) ‘ How is that, Paulie?” 

Paulie has no reasons to allege; probably he wouldn’t come if he 
didn’t want to. 

“True enough,” Harrod suggests; “and still less unless he knew 
he was welcome. He is awfully proud, isn’t he, Paulie?” 

“Indeed, Harrod, I don’t know; but he is welcome, and any man 
who has rendered us the service he has in protecting our father against 
the fury of that mob on court-day ought to be welcome among us !”— 
Color rising and a perceptible tremor of the hand on Harrod’s shoulder. 
He takes it gently and leans his cheek lovingly upon it as he looks up 
at the flushing face, whose dark eyes still gaze unflinchingly into his 
own. 

“You are right enough, dear, and you know I agree with you. 
He is a noble fellow, Brandon, and I hope you'll meet and know him 
better. Father’s decision against two or three Ku-Klux raised a terrible 
row here, and as he attempted to leave the court-house with one or two 
friends the mob hooted him, and even his long residence among these 
people would not have saved him. They call him traitor and Yankee 
now. Well, father tried to speak to them, but they wouldn’t listen. 
A few more friends gathered round him, a blow was struck, and then 
the mob charged. Shooting ensued, of course, and two of their own 
men were badly wounded, while father and his party of six barred 
themselves in the court-house. Old Jake Biggs dashed out to camp, 
luckily meeting Major Vinton on the way, and in five minutes from 
the time the first shot was fired, and before those howling devils could 
break down the door, Vinton darted at a gallop into their midst,—not 
asoul with him but his orderly,—rode up to the door as though he 
were built of cast iron, and then turned squarely and confronted the 
whole mob. There’s only one thing on earth these people are afraid 
of, Brandon: they don’t care a fig for law, sheriffs, or marshals, but 
they would rather see the devil than the Federal uniform. And for 
ten minutes Vinton and his one man kept that mob at bay, and then 
young Amory with half the troop came tearing into town, and if the 
major hadn’t checked them would have gone through that crowd in ten 
seconds, 
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“The mob skulked off; but they hate father and the cavalry most 
bitterly, and would wreak their vengeance if they dared. I was away 
in Mobile at the time, and knew nothing about the affair until next 
day, when my sister’s telegram came; but the sheriff never tires of 
telling how the major rode into that crowd, and how mad Mr. Amory 
was because Vinton stopped his charge.” 

“No wonder you all think so much of him, colonel,” I answered. 
“He comes of a noble old race, and whether as enemy or friend you 
cannot fail to respect him, and I’m glad to see a cordial feeling spring- 
ing up between our sections in this way. I would to God it were more 
general !” 

“ Ah, Brandon, it is not the soldiers, not the men who did the 
fighting, who are bitter now. Our enemies in the North are the men 
who sat at home wondering why your Army of the Potomac didn’t 
move. Your enemies are those who never felt the shock of Northern 
arms. We would have had peace long ago could the soldiers have been 
allowed to make the terms.” 

And so we sat and talked, until the clocks throughout the house 
were chiming eleven, and then Miss Summers declared we must retire. 
The corner flirtation was broken up, Peyton and Miss Kit exchanging 
a lingering and inaudible good-night at the stairs. Harrod and I closed 
and bolted doors and windows. Peyton stuck his hands in his pockets 
and walked nervously up and down the hall buried in thought until 
we had finished our work, and then, on receiving Colonel Summers’s 
somewhat cold intimation that it was time to go to bed, wished us a 
sulky “pleasant dreams,” took his candle and disappeared. 

Harrod waited until he was out of hearing and then said to me, 
“They are all out of the way now, Brandon, and I want to see you one 
moment. It is a hard thing to say of one’s own kinsman, but Peyton 
can’t be trusted in this matter. Here is a letter that was left for father 
at the post-office in town, but I have opened and withheld it, knowing 
that it would only cause him unnecessary trouble. I’m worried about 
it, and had hoped that Vinton would have come over to-day; we're 
safe enough with him and his men.” 

Saying this he handed me the letter. I had seen them before, Ku- 
Klux anonymous rascalities,—a huge, coarse, brown envelope, directed 
in a sprawling hand to the “ Honerable Judge Summers,” and embel- 
lished in red ink with numerous death’s-heads, K. K.’s, and in the 
upper left-hand corner a flaming scroll, on which appeared in bold relief 
the words “Blood! Death! Liberty!” The whole affair was ludi- 
crous enough in appearance, and, throwing it to one side, I read the 
inclosure. It commenced with the usual “ Death to Traitors,” and 
wound up, after one or two incoherent “ whereases” and “ therefores,” 
by informing the judge that if he remained in that vicinity twenty-four 
hours longer “all the damned Yankees this side of hell couldn’t save 
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him,” and intimating that the lives of the Federal officers upon whom 
he relied “ weren’t worth their weight in mud.” 

Harrod and I sat for some time talking over this elegant document, 
and decided that nothing should be said until we could see Major 
Vinton on the following day. The camp was six miles away, and on the 
outskirts of the county-seat where the court-house row had taken place, 
and Sandbrook was nearly as far in the opposite direction. He antici- 
pated no danger for that night, but such had been the reckless nature 
of the Klan, that we agreed it best to be on the safe side and to look 
well to our arms ; then we parted, each to his own room. 


(To be continued.) 
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OFFENSES, PUNISHMENTS, AND MORALS OF 
ENLISTED MEN: THEIR CAUSES OF COM- 
PLAINT, AND MEASURES OF CORREC-. 
TION. 


Durine the past few years the subject of military offenses and their 
causes has had a large share of consideration in the discussion of 
questions of national interest. Though experience shows the fallacy of 
much that has been said, it cannot be disputed that the many interesting 
and forcible articles recently published must, sooner or later, lead to 
the removal of not a few of the causes to which the offenses of soldiers 
may now be traced; and although the question of crime and punish- 
ment has been ably handled by distinguished officers of our army, there 
still remains something to be said in view of further reformation. 
Public discussions, which familiarize the mind with proposed changes 
and improvements in our institutions and usages, are now permitted, 
or recognized, as a means through which alterations and their benefits 
may be considered before they are adopted. With this and some of the 
evils of our service in mind, the following pages are written. 

To give a history of the different kinds of punishment adminis- 
tered in the military service of civilized nations, and to attempt to give 
an account of the influence or effect such punishments have had from 
time to time upon the efficiency and general condition of armies, would 
open a subject upon which volumes could be written, and would require 
more than ordinary research. 

It may be said, however, that in the advance of civilization, society 
is governed by a more strict adherence to justice and equity, or “right 
and reason ;” hence a gradual amelioration in military punishment. 
The Honorable A. F. Tytler, in his “Essay on Military Law,” says, 
“The martial (military) law of former periods of history deserved all 
those characters of tyranny which have been assigned to it, and that it 
is an antiquated and justly exploded tyranny.” 

It is stated that to the professional soldier of modern armies the 
military code must appear “simple in itself, reasonable in its enact- 
ments, easy in all its obligations, and level to the meanest understand- 


in g.” 
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The military offenses in general are sedition, disrespect to a superior 
officer, violence, insubordination, disobedience, neglect, quitting or 
sleeping on post, drunkenness on duty, disgraceful conduct, absence 
without leave, making away with public property, and miscellaneous 
offenses. 

In remote periods offenders were punished as follows: death by 
hanging, stoning, beheading, burning, outlawry, banishing, slavery, 
transportation, whipping, branding, the pillory, amputation of limb, 
slitting the nostrils, mutilation of the ears and lips, plucking out the 
eyes, tearing off the hair, blistering, dragging or quartering, tongue- 
boring with a hot iron, cutting off hands, clubbing, degradation, cold- 
burning, perpetual or temporary confinement, the stocks, ducking-stool, 
fines, etc. 

According to history many, if not all, of these shocking and bar- 
barous punishments have been inflicted for the offenses above enumer- 
‘ated. Indeed, military law in all ages sanctions heavier penalties than 
civil law; necessarily so, as it applies under emergencies for the de- 
fense of state, and cannot always be administered under circumstances 
that will admit of the moderation incident to civil courts. 

In earlier periods the commanders of armies made law and regula- 
tions for the government of their troops in campaigns. The regulations 
thus formed served as rules by which offenders were punished as the 
commanding general deemed it necessary for efficiency. 

Grose (“ Military Antiquities”) states, “In many instances when a 
corps or a considerable body of men were guilty of crime for which 
the established punishment was death, to prevent too great a weaken- 
ing of the army, the delinquents were decimated, every tenth man 
being executed. Sometimes corps were decimated by ranks and files. 
In cases where a few only were condemned to suffer for the sake of 
example, the whole were ordered to cast dice on the drum-head, some- 
times under the gallows, and the requisite number of persons who threw 
the lower numbers were condemned to death. It appears by authentic 
documents that this method of casting dice was practiced in Ireland as 
late as the reign of William III. Indeed, casting dice seems to have 
been practiced in the case of desertion until the accession of George [., 
and perhaps to a much later date.” This system of punishment ex- 
isted in Austria in the present century. 

Until a recent period military justice was carried into effect by the 
commanding general of an army, who had discretionary powers, even in 
very important cases, as to the extent of punishment awarded. “The 
High Marshal shall make choice of a good Provost, to whom he may 
commit the handling of small matters, always retaining the greater 
causes, and such as concern life, to be handled by himself.”—Digges’s 

Speaking of the British system, an English writer states, “The 
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ordinances of war, during the sixteenth and part of the seventeenth 
centuries, contained a minute enumeration of military crimes, and a 
clear denunciation, so far as they admitted of precision, of their corre- 
sponding punishment. Deaths, fines, and forfeitures appear to have been 
very common punishments, the latter being imposed upon many slight 
transgressions, whether committed by private soldiers or officers. The 
emoluments of the Ear] Marshal depended in a great measure upon fines 
which were thus imposed. Under such a system of temptation, when 
officers had a beneficial interest in the delinquencies of soldiers, neither 
honesty nor humanity could be expected to prevail.” He further 
states, “ Any captain finding any soldier, of what band or company 
soever, which hath transgressed any of the laws and ordinances, may 
take him and bring him unto the Provost-Marshal to be punished.” 
In February, 1750, the question of arbitrary punishment, or punish- 
ment without the action of a legal tribunal, came up in the House of 
Commons. There was a desire to add to the military bill, then pend-: 
ing, a clause, “ For the preventing any non-commissioned officer being 
broke or reduced into the ranks, or officer or soldier being punished but 
by sentence of a court-martial.” In this connection the Earl of Eg- 
mont said, “ We ought to be careful not to give the meanest soldiers 
of our army an occasion to think that they are in a state of slavery. 
On the contrary, we should, as far as is consistent with the nature of 
military service, furnish them with reasons for rejoicing in their profes- 
sion.” Another member, in the interest of the same question, said, 
“No man that reflects can think himself happy whilst he is liable to 
be punished at the mere whim of any man whatsoever. And although 
I shall allow that a little manual correction may now and then be 
necessary, yet it is what a good officer will be very sparing of.” 
“Every man,” asserts one of our military writers, “is capable of 
knowing and resenting ill usage, the low as well as the high. Change 
sides, for instance; suppose it had been your fate to be born in such a 
situation, or by some cause or reverse of fortune you were reduced to 
the necessity of carrying arms for a maintenance, think how you would 
resent ill treatment,—how your soul would be torn with grief, rage, and 
shame, to be treated like a brute who must be corrected into obedience. 
Though soldiers do, in some measure, part with their liberty when they 
enlist, yet the law is still as ready to screen them from violence, oppres- 
sion, and tyranny as it was before they entered the service; and surely 
it is a manifest infringement of the laws arbitrarily to punish at your 
own discretion, without the opinion of a jury, or sentence.” 
Experience shows that officers should advise, encourage, and admonish 
the youthful soldiers ; kindness with firmness wins their affection and re- 
spect ; to threaten men makes them indifferent; rough usage and severity 
dishearten them and make them unreliable. Haughtiness is incompati- 
ble with the proper spirit of the soldier, and men naturally shrink from 
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it; they would rather suffer grievance than take the risk of being re- 
pelled ; firmness and a sense of right are indispensable qualities in the 
man who governs. The officer whose conduct is marked with arro- 
gance and austerity fails in the management of his troops. 

A command may always be influenced in the right direction by the 
good judgment and humane impulse of the officer in command. _Irre- 
sponsible power, with irritability and harshness, should never be tolerated 
"in any officer in charge of troops. 

The enlisted man can no longer be regarded as a mere machine ; he 
is as sensible to proper treatment, and can realize wrong as much, and 
is just as susceptible to reason, as men of the same class of other pur- 
suits who are anxious to get on in the battle of life. Administer for 
the soldier without unnecessary irritation; see that he is properly 
fed and clothed, and keep him busy; first in his legitimate military 
duty, varying it as much as possible; second, in the improvement of 
his mind ; third, in amusement and manly exercises ; if then he has any 

manhood in him you will find him contented and subordinate ; he will 
take an interest in his profession and regard his company as his home. 

The delinquent of a civil community is restrained more or less by 
a desire to avoid shame among those with whom he has passed his youth 
and with whom he wishes to continue his home. The slowness and 

uncertainty of civil law make it possible for nearly all offenders to 
escape punishment, and inhumanity is almost out of the question. The 
situation of the civilian is different from that of the soldier, whose 
offenses are well defined and easily traced. The efficiency of an army 
requires that punishment must be swift and sure for all transgressions 
of consequence ; pains must therefore be taken to guard against cruelty. 
Injustice wounds the feelings of men and makes their service doubtful 
when it is most needed. 

“ Roscoe on Penal Jurisprudence” states, “ Courts-martial frequently 
consider crime chiefly with relation to punishment, and their principal 
difficulty is to apportion the latter to the former, or according to the 
nature and degree of the offense. Now the immediate effect of the 
punishment is to inflict a degree of pain, an evil which is only allow- 
able as a medium of amendment. Instead, therefore, of connecting 
the rideas of crime and punishment, we ought rather to place together 
the ideas of crime and reformation, considering punishment as only one 
of the modes for effecting such reformation. The first impulse of the 
mind upon the infliction of pain as a punishment is not contrition, 
but resentment, a hardening of the heart, a disposition unfavorable to 
reformation. Hence it has been found, by the experience of all ages, 
that as punishments have increased in severity crimes have multiplied. 

“Crimes must, no doubt, be prevented if possible, and the means of 
prevention are the only proper objects for penal legislation; but the 
infliction of pain is not the end of punishment; it is simply a means 
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for the attainment of the end,—reformation and prevention. No one 
can apportion retributive punishment who cannot judge of the motives 
of action. We never can know how much a crime may be expiated 
by remorse, contrition, and good resolutions.” 

In the year ending June, 1882, the army (of something less than 
twenty-five thousand men) suffered one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-two trials by general courts-martial, and nearly ten thousand 
by inferior courts, exclusive of the trials of enlisted men by the civil ° 
authority. These figures should awaken special interest, and impress 
officers with the importance of their duty to ascertain, if possible, to 
what causes the transgressions may be due, and to apply the best remedy. 

That this statement of facts may not create an erroneous impression, 
it is necessary to bear in mind that many of the transgressions which 
bring soldiers to trial before inferior courts would be regarded in civil 
life as venial offenses. 

The necessary means ‘should be provided to enable the authorities to 
trace every case of desertion to the cause of the delinquency and the 
apprehension of the deserter. This enormous crime is treated with 
such indifference that the soldier apparently attaches no more impor- 
tance to his enlistment oath than the laborer attaches to his agreement 
with an employer. The army is scattered over a vast country and is 
so situated that the apprehension of deserters, under the present sys- 
. tem, is exceedingly difficult, and but few are brought to trial. The 
adjutant-general’s office publishes the following interesting informa- 
tion on this subject : 

“Since the war the regular army has suffered severely from this 
degrading feature of military life. Thus in 1865 the percentage of 
desertions to the aggregate strength was nearly 12; in 1869, 7.1; in 
1870, 10; in 1873, when the largest percentage was reached, 21.8, 
falling in 1874 to 15.3, and in 1875 to 10.4; in 1876 it was 8.75; in 
1877, 10.25; in 1878, 7.35; and in 1879, 8.27. During the twelve 
months ending June 30, 1880, at which time our military establish- 
ment aggregated 27,655, of which number 2155 were officers, the 
number of desertions reached 2198, or 8 per cent. of the enlisted 
strength. The aggregate of enlistments and re-enlistments during the 
same period was 5620, showing a percentage of desertions to enlist- 
ments of more than 40 per cent.!” In the fiscal year of 1881-82, 
5921 recruits were assigned to regiments, and in the same year 3741 
desertions were reported. 

During the five years ending January, 1881, the companies of the 
Division of the Pacific report that out of 1150 recruits enlisted on the 
Pacific coast, 438 deserted, 10 were deserters from other organizations, 
175 were discharged for disability and by order, and that only 161 
were rated as excellent soldiers, and 275 as good soldiers. These com- 
panies also report that of the 613 men re-enlisted during the same 
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period, 40 deserted, 60 were discharged for disability and by order, and 
only 167 were excellent soldiers, and 283 good soldiers. 

This showing, in connection with so small a defensive establishment, 
is evidence of a condition which must awaken the government to action. 
It shows serious defectiveness, either in “the class of men recruited or 
the management of the men after they join; or it may be due to a de- 
terioration of the soldiers from some cause during their term of enlist- 
ment; in any case the subject demands grave attention. 

In referring to desertions one of our able and distinguished officers 
writes the following interesting views based on long and careful obser- 
vation: ‘I need not tell you that the modern American soldier, par- 
ticularly the native American, is most sensitive to praise and to the 
manner reproof is administered. In a country where all men are 
equal before the law, it is the worst possible policy for the army officer 
to assume more authority in rebuking men than the law, regulations, 
and the moral obligation ‘to do to others as you would have them do 
to you,’ allow him. Correction can be administered by the wise officer 
in a manner to attach the soldier to him; it is too often done by the 
inconsiderate officer in a way to make the soldier hate him. And when 
that feeling is produced it is only a question of time when the soldier 
will desert. 

“The abstract offense of desertion is not appreciated, indeed, is in- 
comprehensible to the average American in civil life. From his 
knowledge of civil offenses and their punishment under the law he 
feels that five or three years’ confinement in prison at hard labor for 
the purely military offense of desertion, which in civil courts would be 
looked upon as a breach of contract accompanied by a violation of an 
oath,—an unknown civil misdemeanor,—is out of all proportion to the 
offense, and so sympathizes with the deserter. And the soldier, know- 
ing this, deserts the service, undeterred by the prospect of a possible 
great punishment, trusting to public sentiment to prevent his appre- 
hension should the fact of his offense become known to those about 
him. Notwithstanding that every effort has been made in this division 
_ to induce civil officers to assist the military in arresting deserters by 
sending descriptive lists to all police officers and civil magistrates in 
the localities where they are likely to go, yet very few of these officials 
apprehend deserters who do not surrender to them, and none will de- 
liver a deserter unless he is assured the full reward, and that the gov- 
ernment will pay all the expenses of his keeping and transportation to 
the nearest military post. It appears to be a business which is repug- 
nant to them, principally, I believe, that they do not think a deserter 
such a criminal as to deserve five or three years’ punishment, and 
therefore they won’t be a party concerned in subjecting a man to so 
severe a punishment, though they should receive thirty dollars for so 
doing. Now, if the punishment for desertion was light,—in accordance 
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with civilian appreciation of the offense,—civil officers would probably 
try to apprehend deserters. Severe punishment for offenses which do 
not endanger life has never prevented their commission, and only incite 
the public to protect the offender. The military in this country forget 
they are a small minority, and’ having no political rights have no in- 
fluence in shaping public opinion. Because they regard desertion as 
destructive to discipline and to the organization of the army, and have 
laws passed under which the offense is severely punished, they do not 
thereby convince the general public that they are right in the estimate 
they put on the offense, nor of the rightfulness of their method of 
dealing with it. Unless laws are just in the public estimation it is 
useless to try to enforce them. 

“‘ Even in a country where the standing army is large, where its 
officers are of the governing class, where the safety of the nation de- 
pends upon its army for daily life, desertion is not punished in the 
manner or to the extent our military courts punish. In Germany a 
recruit deserting under six months receives a few weeks’ or months’ im- 
prisonment. In England he is punished by money forfeiture, and 
while desertion in the most aggravated case may be punished by death, 
two years is otherwise the extreme penalty a general court-martial can 
inflict for this offense. ‘ 

“Yet, in this free country, without hostile neighbors, where the 
need of military power is at its minimum, and where military court 
procedure and jurisdiction should be remarkable for its paternal mod- 
eration, five years’ confinement at hard labor is frequently inflicted upon 
a recruit for deserting a few weeks after enlisting. It is thus army 
courts excite the derision of jurists, and their wonder that the War 
Department does not seek to secure by legislation modification of its 
army code. 

“There is one military department where courts-martial generally 
give a five years’ sentence to all deserters, whether they be old soldiers, 
non-commissioned officers, or recruits, and then the department com- 
mander passes judgment upon the sentences according to the frequency 
of the offense then prevailing in his command. When desertion is rife 
he allows the full sentence to stand. When there is a diminution in 
the frequency of the offense he remits one, two, or three years. This 
is adopting into the serious part of army administration the method of 
the police magistrate in awarding fines. 

“ Now there is little doubt but that the conduct of officers in what 
they do or in what they fail to do in matters which promote desertion, 
can be very easily determined by having the boards of survey, which must 
be convened under paragraph 1744,’ Army Regulations, ascertain and 

1Since this was written paragraph 222 of the Army Regulations, as amended 


by the War Department, has been designated as the one to govern in such cases. 
See General Orders No. 180, A. G. O., of November 20, 1882.—Eprror. 
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report to department headquarters not only the public property the 
deserter has lost or misappropriated, but also inquire and report from 
all the evidence attainable the probable cause of desertion. If a de- 
partment commander once knows the probable causes of the offense, 
he can have no difficulty in applying the remedy. In addition to this, 
if each department commander should publish quarterly the number 
of desertions from each company in his command, giving the name of 
the commander, public attention would be called thereto, and there is 
no such potent authority in securing thoughtful and considerate action 
as public opinion. In this way the administration of company com- 
manders would be compared one with another, and the department 
commander would soon ascertain where to direct particular inquiry into 
the causes operating to compel desertion. In no more direct, simple, 
and convincing manner can officers from whose company men flee be 
brought to a realizing sense that there must be some real cause therefor, 
some failure on their part to discharge properly their responsibility to 
secure the contentment and good will of their men. It is not sufficient 
at this day that men should receive all that the law and regulations 
allow them, they must receive what they are entitled to in a way to 
satisfy their best instincts and sense of justice. 

“TIntimately connected with the subject of desertion is that of re- 
cruiting. That the army now gets many recruits by our present system 
whose antecedents dispose them to desert is most true. Recruits gen- 
erally come from cities and towns because more men offer to enlist 
there, but with the many men of good character thus obtained are 
many who do not make good soldiers, and too many who soon become 
very dissatisfied. The reason of this is that the city recruits are estrays, 
and only come into the service as a last resource. They have been at 
one time actively employed and well-to-do, and soon after enlisting and 
finding how small the pay and monotonous the duty they become ut- 
terly discontented, and when harshly treated desert. I think it not too 
much to maintain that our army should be recruited by adjutant-gen- 
erals of States, just as it was during the Rebellion, and will have to 
be again when a large army is required. 

“Tn this way we will settle upon a system of recruiting in time of 
peace which will only have to be expanded to meet the necessities of 
war. The six thousand recruits the army needs annually should be 
proportioned to States and taken exclusively from the rural population, 
young intelligent men who are at home in the fields and woods, are 
accustomed to the axe and to herding and to driving animals, all the 
vicissitudes of climate and to a life of some hardship, and who, having 
received only the most moderate compensation for their labor, would be 
more than content. with the compensation and allowances of a soldier. 

“ The first enlistment should be only for three years, and they should 
be as young as eighteen and not more than twenty-six years of age. In 
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this way we should have a patriotic and purely American army; of men 
who had worthy parents and homes, and, therefore, have a stake in life 
and political weight in the country, men who, having representation in * 
Congress, would, as a military body, receive the care of Congress to a 
far greater extent than our half-foreign army does now. To enlist such 
men in the manner proposed would require some legislation, the advan- 
tage of which surely could be so effectively presented as to be easily 
secured. The expense of enlisting an individual soldier in this way 
would probably be greater than by the present method, but the expense 
of recruiting for the whole army for a year or a series of years would 
certainly be much less, for there would be fewer desertions and more 
re-enlistments. A first enlistment of three years young men will accept 
without hesitation, where they would not for a moment think of en- 
listing for five years ; and then if they should feel like deserting they 
would hesitate, for though finding the service to be not such as to make 
them entirely contented, still they would consider that three years 
would soon pass and they would have youth enough left to engage in 
some other occupation. As an experiment this might be tried in one of 
the Western States for a year or two. The recruits to be assembled in 
camp June 1, to be instructed under regular officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers till September 1. ‘The ineligible and those who broke 
down and wished to go back to their homes to be discharged; the 
others sent to regiments. As to the manner the State adjutant-general 


would get these men would have to be left to him. There can be no 
great difficulty provided the general government refunds to the State 
the outlay. The important thing to do at first would be to interest all 
communities in the matter by sending to postmasters to distribute to 
young men of their neighborhood an outline of the obvious advantages 
the soldier enjoys. 


(To be continued.) 
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LIEUTENANT WILLIAM H. Brxsy, Corps of Engineers, made during 
the years 1881-82, under orders from the War Department, a journey 
comprehending in its scope Belgium, Holland, Germany, and England, 
to obtain information in relation to turrets, armor-plates, and the ser- 
vice of heavy guns in sea-coast defenses. His preliminary report, 
forming “ Appendix No. 3” to the annual report of the chief of engi- 
neers, is an interesting narrative of his experience, and sums up the 
result of his observations as follows : 

“T have found that within the last few years some radical changes 
have been or are being effected in sea-coast fortifications and their 
armament ; and such new features as presented themselves were care- 
fully examined by me during my trip. Prominent among these 
changes are: The rapidly increasing and almost exclusive use of chilled 
cast iron for armor defense on the continent, as contrasted with that of 
wrought iron or steel-faced wrought iron in Great Britain ; the increas- 
ing weight and the alteration of form of turrets and turret machinery ; 
the use of inclined or curved metal glacis or barbettes ; the rejection of 
steel facing for glacis armor ; the unanimous adoption of breech-loading 
mechanism for heavy guns; the reduction of embrasure ports to an 
almost absolute minimum, and the consequent use of muzzle-pointing- 
gun gun-carriages ; the radical modifications in the shape and mechanism 
of such carriages ; the possibility of an almost absolute non-recoil and 
no-embrasure 8-inch gun, completely masked, and firing with great 
accuracy and rapidity; the rapidly increasing use of hydraulic and 
automatic machinery for heavy guns and for their carriages ; the almost 
entire rejection of open embrasures in barbettes ; the increasing dislike 
to the use of Moncrieff and other similar too expensive and too compli- 
cated disappearing-gun gun-carriages ; the increasing use of indirect fire 
from behind covering parapets ; the importance now assigned to the use 
of the modern rifle mortar-howitzer, and the increasing accuracy and 
value of its fire; new modifications in the shape and material of pro- 
jectiles, such as seem to point towards an increase of penetrating power ; 
and, finally, the discovery of new explosives, which appear to be safer, 
more powerful, and more rapid in their effect than either dynamite or 
nitro-glycerine.” 
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THE new story by Captain Charles King, of which we give the first 
installment in our present number, was written some twelve years ago, 
and, as to time of composition, was by several years the predecessor of * 
“Winning His Spurs,” the very successful story by the same author, 
which, in time of publication, it follows. Though it finds its motive 
in a phase of Southern life now happily extinct, we believe that it 
will prove highly acceptable to our readers. 


THE recently-enacted law which obliterates the distinction heretofore 
existing at the Naval Academy between cadet-midshipmen and cadet- 
engineers, and which merges them all under the one designation of 
naval cadets, while, perhaps, of little moment so far as it involves only 
a question of names, has quite another aspect when viewed in relation to 
the changes it effects in compelling both these classes of embryo officers 
to pursue one and the same course of study, entirely irrespective of the 
different fields of duty to which they are subsequently to be called, and 
is, we fear, calculated to impair rather than improve the efficiency of our 
future naval officers. 

This is :pre-eminently an age of special education for special pursuits. 
We believe in a broad, comprehensive, liberal scheme of study for all 
who may be called upon in the future to occupy the honorable and 
responsible position of officers in our navy. In these days of rapid 
scientific progress, a line-officer should know considerable about the 
construction of steam-engines and boilers as well as of iron ships and 
guns, and, in fact, should be something of an engineer, and in turn 
a naval engineer should have considerable knowledge of gunnery and 
seamanship, and really be something of a sailor. 

But while we advocate a similarity in the education of these two 
classes of officers to a certain extent, we think that there are diverging 
lines in their respective courses of study that should be followed long 
before the six years’ course at Annapolis is completed. 

We are demanding entirely too much of these young men. They 
are at work without a distinctive aim. We fear that they will sadly 
disappoint the country and be disappointed themselves. Nature has 
cast men in different moulds, and we must ordinarily have a chance to 
follow our inclinations to achieve a successful career in life. Many a 
line-officer has perhaps filled his place with distinction and honor who 
would have been of little account as an engineer, and many an engineer 
has perhaps reflected great credit on his profession who might have been 
a failure as a line-officer. It is not merely a question of education and 
drill, but of natural fitness. First-class line-officers and first-class en- 
gineers, like poets, are born, not made. In a lately published letter 
the Secretary of the Navy estimates the annual expense of the Naval 
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Academy at four hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Larger sums 

than this have been repeatedly sunk on account of the faulty design of 
single vessels built for our navy during the past twenty years. True, 

skill will stop such waste. These two professions are,so different that 

we believe in a special selection as well as a special education for each, 

and more particularly we believe in the privilege of making this choice 
of a special line of duty much earlier in life than at the end of the 

academic training at Annapolis. 

This question is receiving much attention at present, and doubtless 
will receive much more’ before this new and untried legislation will be 
cordially accepted either by the navy or the people. We trust that 
both the line-officers and engineers of our future navy will have a wide 
and noble field open to them for the most earnest, persistent study in 
their respective professions, the duties of which, although so divergent, 
are yet so intimately connected in their final result; thus there will 
be plenty of room in either branch of the service for the development 
of the most worthy ambition, and for the exertion of the brightest in- 
tellects, without the slightest necessity for any unseemly jealousy or 
clashing of interests. 


In the Army and Navy Journal of April 7, General Holabird gives 
expression to some views respecting public quarters in the army which 
are broad, liberal, and forcible. With no intention of attempting to 


restate any of the propositions so well established by General Holabird, 
we allude to his article mainly for the purpose of expressing our con- 
currence with his views, and our gratification that such views should be 
entertained by one who is so likely to succeed to the headship of the 
quartermaster department of the army, and therefore to be in a position 
to aid largely in giving them effect. 


WHETHER it be that centennial celebrations have followed each other 
in such quick succession latterly that they have become wearisome, or 
that, in respect of national celebrations, the grandly successful one of 
1876 exhausted our spirit and resources in that direction, whatever be 
the cause, the fact remains that we are strangely apathetic to the great 
event which was the full fruition of the various minor events of which 
we have been so piously regardful in the recent past. It has been left 
almost exclusively to Bishop Coxe, of Western New York, to appear 
mindful of the fact that the one hundredth anniversary of the proclama- 
tion of peace between the United States and England which marked the 
termination of our struggle for independence is at hand, indeed is pass- 
ing as we write, for it was this very day (April 11) one hundred years 
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ago that Congress made proclamation for the cessation of hostilities, 
The day which Bishop Coxe proposes to celebrate, and the one in which 
we of the army and navy are the most interested, is the 19th of April, 
the occasion of the announcement of the great event by Washington to 
the army, “exactly eight years,” says Bancroft, “from the day when 
the embattled farmers of Concord ‘fired the shot heard round the 
world.’ ” 


Ir was a pity to dispel the fond illusion anent the British soldier 
which Lord Wolseley created by his assertion, in a speech made shortly 
after his return from Egypt, that he had seen only two drunken soldiers 
during all the time of his holding command of the forces in that coun- 
try. But now comes the judge-advocate-general with a report that 
one hundred and forty-five soldiers were fined for drunkenness by su- 
perior courts-martial in Egypt during 1882, to say nothing of the in- 
stances of the same offense disposed of by regimental courts, or dealt 
with summarily by eommanding officers. It is true that Lord Wolse- 
ley’s tenure of command did not include the entire period covered by 
this report, but, considering how small is the proportion of cases of 
drunkenness in an army which become matters of record to the whole 
number occurring, it would seem that Lord Wolseley had been unusu- 
ally fortunate to have witnessed only two instances of inebriety during 
his campaign. A writer in a recent number of The Saturday Review, 
speaking of the British soldier of forty years ago, said that “his two 
principal objects were, first, to save sufficient money to enable him to 
get very drunk, and, secondly, to go and do it ;” this, we are happy to 
believe, could not with any truth be said of the British soldier of to- 
day, even if the cold logic of figures does prevent us from accepting as 
fact the roseate view of his character for temperance which Lord Wolse- 
ley’s statement would seem to imply. 





SERVICE LITERATURE. 


Cot. THomas M. ANDERSON’s monograph entitled ‘‘The Political Conspira- 
cies preceding the Rebellion, or the True Stories of Sumter and Pickens,” pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y., is a valuable contribution to the mass of 
literature that is accumulating for the future historian of our civil war, and is inter- 
esting alike to the student of the political circumstances surrounding the great 
struggle and the men who, whether on land or sea, were participants in its toils 
and dangers. The navy will be especially interested in the authentic account which 
Col. Anderson gives of the transfer of the ‘‘ Powhatan” from the Sumter to the 
Pickens expedition, about which there has always been a certain air of mystery. 


In “ The Life of Lord Lawrence” Mr. Bosworth Smith has given the English- 
reading world not alone a great biography, but also a very admirable history of the 
most critical and exciting periods through which the Anglo-Indian empire has 
passed. While no class of readers can fail to find entertainment and instruction in 
the book, it will especially commend itself to the military reader, who will expe- 
rience a peculiar pleasure in following the careful tracing of Lord Lawrence’s career 
from his first advent in India as a cadet to its culmination in his appointment to the 
governor-generalship of the Punjab,—a career crowded with incidents and full of 
lessons to all to whom pertain duties of command or administration. The book is 
comprised in two handsome octavo volumes, with maps and portraits, and is pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price, $5.00. 


‘(THE BLOCKADE AND THE CRUISERS,”’ the initial volume of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons’ new series, to be issued under the general title of ‘‘The Navy in the Civil 
War,” is winning golden opinions from all sorts of people, and fully deserves the good 
things that are said of it by the newspapers and book-buyers. Professor Soley, the 
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author of this little volume, has heretofore achieved a high reputation as a publicist 
and professor of international law; and this book, while it well displays his com- 
‘ plete mastery of his specialty, reveals him to us also in the new light of a narrator, 
a réle which he fills quite as successfully as that in which his former laurels have 


been won. 


Messrs. L. R. Hamersty & Co. are preparing for publication a book to be en- 
titled ‘‘Recorps or Livine OFFICERS OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY,’ of thesame 
general character as the similarly-entitled book relating to the navy published some 
years since by Mr. Hamersly. The naval book passed rapidly through three edi- 
tions, and, besides its value to naval officers, is to-day to be found in nearly every 
important newspaper office of the country, where it furnishes the material for all 
personal notices of officers, when, by reason of promotion, assignment to important 
posts of duty, brilliant exploits, death, or other event affecting them, their names 
and records become matters of public interest. 

The publishers have endeavored to reach every officer of the army by means of 
a circular asking for the facts necessary to make up his record, but owing to the 
unavoidable omissions and miscarriages incident to that mode of communication, 
they take this oppoftunity of preferring the same request, and earnestly urge every 
officer of the army, who has not already done so, to furnish them without delay 
the data necessary to enable them to properly and satisfactorily report him. 


WE have received vol. i. No. 1 of “Tux ProceEprnes or THE NavaL Mzp- 
1cAL Society,’ containing four valuable papers, two by Dr. J. M. Flint, one by 
Dr. T. D. Myers, and one by Dr. T. J. Turner, all relating to the question of ‘‘ Line 
of Duty,’’ which, as respects the history and meaning of the phrase, its limitations 
and legal bearings, and the relation borne to it by etiology (the science which treats 
of the causes of disease), has formed the subject of discussion at several successive 
meetings of the society. The papers are able and instructive, and contain matter 


which is of interest to both the services. The pamphlet issues from the press of 
Judd & Detweiler, printers, Washington, D. C. 


THE Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia has just given the 
community fresh evidence of its reliability by passing for payment in full the claim 
of the legal representatives of the late Colonel Schofield, U.S.A., on a policy for ten 
thousand dollars issued by it to Colonel Schofield in October last. Colonel Schofield’s 
death occurred in December, and notwithstanding the fact that it was a case of sui- 
cide, the company have interposed no obstacles nor raised any difficulties respecting 
payment of the policy, but, with only the delay incident to the usual and necessary 
forms of procedure in cases-of loss, have promptly adjusted the claim, and are now 
prepared to pay it. The Provident has never contested a policy, a fact which speaks 
for itself, and which is worth whole reams of the paper professions about ‘ incon- 
testable policies’’ that are so often contradicted in practice. Scrupulously jealous 
to maintain the high character for integrity and just dealing impressed upon it by 
its Quaker founders, its business methods, no less than its great financial strength, 
afford to its policy-holders the surest guarantee of reliability. 





